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This initial segment of a three-part study 
(Coumunication and Student Unrest) is an examination of the various 
communication, channel s--±nfornial and formal, vertical and - 
horizontal—which exist for student-administration and 
student-faculty interaction. Student- administration and 
student-faculty communication channels are; discussed separately, and 
each section includes a general description of how tjie varied 
channels function, an evaluation of selected channels, and 
recommendations for improving channel effectiveness based on the 
researcher's evaluations. Section 1 contains functional analyses of 
the University of. New Mexico^^ "Open hoor Policy," secretarial 
channels, the president's -weekly "rap" session in the student union, 
and KUMN radio's interview show. Section 2 focuses on student-faculty 
channels and discusses instructional communication in depth. It 
examines classroom channels such as videotaped instruction, teaching 
assistants, course and instructor evaluation, faculty office hours, 
committee meetings, and student curriculum inputs. The author 
Stresses the need for the establishment of an open and permissive 
interaction climate if .effective and efficient communication is to 
occur., (See related document cs 500, 236.) ^(LG) 
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PART I: STUDENT-ADMINISTRATION CHANNELS 
STUDENT FACULTY CHANNELS 



This is a private printing of 300 copies, limited to private g:ircu- 
lation. For confidential use only. Not for circulation, distribu- 
tion or publication. All rights in this work are the propers cf 
the author, Gerald M. Goldhaber, Departiteot of Speech, Universitv 
of New Mexico.. , \ 



IN TRODUCTION 



The purpose of this study Is not to analyze the causes of student 
unrest (see Scranton and Linowitz ^orts, 1970, for this) but to in- 
vestigate the communication implications for unrest. Specifically, 
the various channels of coiimuni cation (informal and formal, vertical 
and horizontitl) which operate on the campus of the University of New 
Mexico will be described and evaluated' to assess the impact of ineffi- 
cient or inoperative channels upon student unrest. Reconmendations 
to either alter or close existing channels or Implement new channels 
will be suggested. 

The study will be divided into three parts: 

Part I will examine student- faculty and student- administra- 
tion channels; 

II. Part II will examine faculty-administration and university- 
public channels; 

III. Part III will examine student, faculty and administration 
channels individually. 



Part II will be released on or about March 1, 1971; 
Part III wijl be released on or about June 1, 1971. 



...f°Pl?"^ °^ ^^^^ future part of the report. may be obtained by 

writiftg directly to the author. . , 

A special note of sincere gratitutde is made to Richard Dillender 
and Karen Evans whose assistance in the collection and analysis of the 
data was invaluable. 

I wish to. briefly thank the University of New Mexico administration 
for opening aJl of the necessary doors which made this research possible, 
the several dozen f acul ty jnembers and several hundred students who were 
either interviewed or surveyed in writing, and to all of the above 
sources for their anticipated cooperation in the future until Parts II 
and III of this report are completed. 

A final note of sincere gratitude is expressed to May -Granaas who 
typed and proofread this manuscript and is one Secretary who practices 
supportive human communication. 



Rationale 



Violence and disruption plagued hundreds of colleges and univer- 
sities duri^ig the 1960's. The Linowitz coimitt*?e (1970) on campus 
tensions has reported , that "in the particularly turbulpnt year 1958-69, 
an estimated 145, or 6.2 percent, of the nation's 2,3'00 colleges and 
universities experienced incidents of violent protest; an additional 
.estimated 379, or 16.2 percent, experienced nonviolent but disruptive 
protest." In the aftennat*i of such violence ^ind disruption, local, 
state and. national commissions have been formed to study the causes 
of campus unrest; yet, fev* colleges and universities appear* to be 
engaged in active introspection. College and University Business 
(1963) has concluded that "colleges and universities remain today 
among the least studied institutions in America. Few colleges study 
themselves: No more than 300 haVe offices of institutional' research. 
Few external studies are made." Ferrel Heady, President of the Uni- 
versi€y of New Mexico, has stated that "academic administration in 
American colleges ajid universities has never been the subject 4)f sys- 
tematic and sustained study. Students of large-scale organizations, 
even though they are usually faculty members in institutipns of higher 
learning, have preferred to analyze other organizational types." 

Communication breakdowns are typical of the. large complex organi- 
zation; the university has not escaped this phenomenon. In the last 
decade failures to. comnunicate have often been cited as cause for 
unrest on several campuses; these failures result in recommendations 
from all levels to "open up the channels" and begin "meaningful dia- 
logue." Atithe 1965 conference of the American Council of Education, 
Lipscomb stated, "Permanent channels of coninuni cation should be 
established. . . , These channels should be designed to cater to mass 
modes of student expression, be It through student newspapers, 
popularly elected student government (often, actually, not so popular), 
or peaceful demonstrations (often more popular). The channels may 
be formal, as with student votes on administrative andfaculty policy 
coirenittees or'frequent news releases from the president's office 
published In the student newspaper; Kjr informal, as wuh occasional 
commingling of top administrators with students over coffee or meals. 
The air about these channels should be one of consent and permissive- 
ness, an encouragement to the free flow of ideas, regardless of their 
nature, a coBdition so essential to our traditional concept of aca- 
demic freedom. Williamson and Cowan (1966) advise tha.t students 
"seek to enter into significant dialogue#w1th administration and 
faculty members about these vital problems and i-ssues of freedom* 
They wish to be free to examine proposed alternBtive solutions to 
social dilemmas and to advocate answers to Important and sedyctive 
forms fnd to challenge advocates of any position." Farnsworth (1966) 
has warned that a lack of Interpersonal communication between 
students and those who mean much to t(iem (e.g. faculty), may result 
in a condition of frustration ripe for'exploitatTon by those who 
would seek to incite disruption and riot on a campus. He states, 
"in such Instances it is not difficult for clever would-be leaders to 
exploit the temporary discontent for their own purposes. The best 
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defense of a college in such a situation Is the good sense of the 
great majority of students. As with demagogues genefally, they can- 
not tolerate being understood by large numbers of.people." 

It would appear that the advice of those cited above is starting 
to be heeded (especially by those institutes involved in serious dis- 
ruption during the spring of 1970). FY.I (Sept. 18,— 1970) has reported 
that "although adminisllrators have sougFt to p-epare themselves to " 
deal with violence and widespread campus disorders with firm policies 
and action plans, equal emphasis has been devoted to the development 
of means of averting who,lesale dissent. The key word in such efforts 
Is: Communication. Recognizing the lack of communication has often 
been a factor in escalating campus unrest, many universities have 
taken steps to fill the gap." These "steps" include information cen- 
ters at the University of Kansas, Ohio University, University of 
Michigan, Pennsylvania State University, rumor switchboards at Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara; ooinion polls at Florida'State 
Univiersity and Ohio University; retreats at the University of New . 
Mexico; and^prpgr^ms to improve communication between the university 
and the public. at Kansas State University, the University of Arkansas, 
the University of South Carolina and the University of Kansas. 

The importance of institutes tff higher education continuing (or 
starting) programs to improve cornnunitation among the members of the 
.academic community is emphasized by the Scranton Report (1970) on 
Cafnpus Unrest, "first, much good can be done through more understand- 
ing and better understanding . . . understanding does not obliterate 
differences. But understanding can reduce incidents Bnd clashes and 
the risks of greater distrust and violence," The Linowitz Report 
further underscores the importance of communication, "all four 
constitueM; groups (students, faculty, administrat+on and trustees) 
cite inadequate coitinuni cation as a major cause of tension . . . 
every attempt must be made to establish effective communications, so 
that policy questions and grievances can be aired by the campus com- 
munity. 

In summary, the r^ationale for conducting the following study 
rests upon the following assumptions: 

1. Student unrest is symptomatic of several hundred collenes 
and universities; 

2. Colleges and universities do riot make it a habit of studying 
themselves from an organization theory standpoint; ^ 

3. Breakdowns in communication are often cited as causal 
factors of student unrest; . 

4. Effective communication among all members of the academic 
community will hasten greater understanding of the issues 
and the personalities; increased understanding will result 
in increased trust; increased trust will reduce the condi- 
tions for unrest which exist on hundreds of campuses. 



Student-Administration Channels 

The Linowiti; ^port cited 'Ithe most prevalent of the specific 
issues that had violent. protests: (1) 1nstit<jtin.g special educational 
programs for disadvantaged or minority grouDS, (2) allowing greater 
student participation on committees,* (3) changing institutional- 
d,isciplinary practices, (4) challenging- apparent administrative 
indifference or inaction to grievances, and (5)— an off-campus issue-.- 
challenging alleged adminfstrativ* indifference to Tbcal comnunity 
problems." (Numbers 2, 4 and 5 relate directly to communication 
channels between the administration and the students.) The report went 
on to recommend, "Presidents and other administrators have an especial- 
ly urgent responsibility to ensure that avenues of communication are 
open. \Som preisidents are cut .off by overconscientious a.ides or secre- 
taries; others are seldom seen .on campus and never talk with students 
and seldom with faculty. How to keep the channels open will present 
a different prpblem on every campus. Nevertheless, it should always 
be- possible for a student, faculty member, trustee^, or layman who has 
a. message to get through to the presiKient. Accessit>ili.ty, moreover, 
is not the whole answer. ^J?residents and other administrators must take 
positive steps to explain tfeeir plans and policies to the aopropriate 
constituencies, through , such devices as newsletters , .^nual reoorts, 
town meetings, or'Oositfon papers ort; particular issues] T^ey must also 
provide students, .faculty, and others v/ith information sufficiently in 
advance to enable them to make contributions to decisions. To communi- 
cate effectively administrators mustbe open and candid in giving 
reasons for decisions and actions, ihere are instancet when the re- 
lease of information would needlessly injure individuals. But the 
withholding of information on such .eecas ions will be better understood 
and accepted if, at all other times, conmuni cation is candid. Here, 
also, continuing efforts are as important as those during crisis. 
Administrators should meet' frequently with faculty and student groups, 
not only to listen but also to make known their- thinking on basic issues. 

Too often administrators spend'most of their conmuni cati oh time 
talking to other administrators. Gray (1965) has reported that "there 
are deans who habitually converse only with heads of departments and 
there are college presidents who let weeks, even months; pass without 
-jSfsurely and intimate tarlks to students and junior faculty." Kat2\and 
Sa^ord (1966) advise "those who are ^n especially strategic oosltipns 
to devote an important pairt of their time to detailed listening to what 
studeiits have to say ... In our many contacts with different Institu- 
tions dunng the past years we have been amazed at how little informa- ' 
tion about students is in the possession of many administrators and' 
faculty members." Wingfleld (1970) recommends that the "university 
administration should rtalntain communications with its entire student ' 
body, and be particularly patient with those stud^/its who have not 
developed finesse, and skill ih negotiating legitimate needs." Finally, 
the Scranton Report concl udedjhat ^'above all, the administrator must 
keep open every possible channel of talk with studpntsN^ . . he must 
have an open mind, for nwch tllat students say is valuable; he must 
have a cryptographer's mind, for much that they sayxcomes In code words 
and postures." ' , - ^ . 



Description of Existing Channels at the University of New Mexico 



A. Open-door Policy 

A legitimate open-door polify allows a visitor entrance to the 
adpr1nistrator's\office at any time^the "boss" fs alone in the 
office and not on the telephone. This poWcy negates the neces- 
sity of having an appointment befor^ entrance can be/gained; the 
policy necessitates secretarial cooperation. 

At the University of flew Mexico, the President, four Vice- 
Presidents, and five acadekiic deans" claim to have an open-door 
policy. Directors, departmervt heads and other -administrators were, 
DOt surveyed on this question. The major reason given by the twd\ 
Vice-Presidents and four academic deans for not N?tving an effective 
open-door policy was that appointments and meetings, accounted, for 
most of their time spent in the office. This channel was evaluated 
for .effectivene'ss, and the r«isults are reported in the next section 
of the report. • ■ 

B- Secretarial Channels 

Since most administrators at the University of New Mexico have 
at least one secretary (several haye twq or more), and since 
studfents usually report through a secretary to ^n administrator, 
secretaries were investigated as a separate channel of communica- 
tion between students and administrators. 

The researcher recognizes that a legitimate job function of 
the secretary may be to protect the administrator from a deluge of 
unnecessary visitors who consume his precious time. Therefore, 
the label "buffer" will be applied whenever a secretary is perform- 
ing this legitimate job function. However, when the secretary 
becomes too overprotective of the administrator, she is serving, 
when she continually rebuffs student visitors, when she addresses 
them bluntly or in a condescending manner, when she makes it 
almost impossible for the -student to gain entrance to the adminis- 
tr,ator, etc., etc., she.has now become a "barrier" to communication. 
Spurred by several dozen student .comments related to the -latter 
behavior, this researcher decided to investigate the secretaries 
to the major administrators on campus. The general question asked 
here was: When does. a secretary cease behaving as a "buffer" and 
start behaving as a "barrier"? An example of'tfie former behavior 
may be a secretary's referral of a student from a dean to an assist- 
ant dean (because the assistant dean may be the expert in the field 
of the student's question); the manner of the referral, the tone of 
voice, the faciefl expression, and other nonverbal ciies are quite 
important in perfoni^ing this task. An example of the latter behav- 
ior may be the same behav.ior as described above, except that the 
secretary knows that it is the dean and NOT the assistant dean who 
can best answer the ^student's question. (She my believe that the 
dean is too busy in the office to be "disturbed" by the student.) 
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L B. Secretarial Channels (cont*d) 

Two hundred students were surveyed iri an attest to locate the 
secretaries who best resembled the Dehaviors. referred to above as 
"barriers." The nature and frequency of their complaints are 
tanked, and. the resuUs are presented in the next section of the - 
report. ** ' 

C. President's Bi-weekly "Rap" Session 1n the Stu dent Union 

President Heady, at the request of student government, hBs been 
meetingbl-weekl £ in the student union lounge area with a small 
ffumber of students from the University of New Mexico. The intent 
of the "rap" session is to promote better communication between 
the President and the student body, in an informal setting. The 
sessions are Intended to last ^ for one Jibur (2-3 P.'i. on tlondays) 
. but sometimes are 'longer. rThe format is infQt^.al with no stnjc- 
- tured agentla; the President answers questlonspased to him' by - 
students. The lo^inge ar*ea is furnishejl with comfbrtSb-l^ chairs; 
coffee is available during th& session. Advance publicity's 
limited to a sign fasted outside the lounge are^; the intent is to 
limit the number of studehts to a size where. effective infonjijJ 
communication is possible. Approximately 50-60<s;tudehts per' 
session have been atterldihg. This riB^earcheV has been present at 
all of the sessions in an at;tempt to evaluate^ the effectiN^eness 
of this channel. Participating students were interviewed , on the 
spot; the results of this evaluation are presented in^ the next 
section of the report. 

0. KUNrr Interview Show . n 

KUNM, the student radio station of the University of :!ew Mexico^ 
has begun a new radio show which interviews key administrators and 
faculty on issues of current importance' to the university (e.g.,^ 
defense spending, university governance). The format allows fo/ 
interview, discussion, and telephone questions to be answered. 
At the time of this wHtinq, only two shows have been broadcast; 
a brief evaluation of their effectiveness will be presented Jn the 
next section. 

E. President's Special Advisory Council 

This committee is composed of six students, six faculty, four 
adminjst raters and two alumni. It is a formal channel which meets 
monthly or at the call of the President in order to advise the 
President on issues relevant to the iirviversi ty^ At the time of 
this writing this cqrranittec hasuheld two meetings this year* An 
executive advisory committee, composed of the two student body 
presidents, %hQ chairman. of the faculty policy committee, the 
Vice-President for Student Affairs, and the President, meet at the 
call of the President. (This conmittee is a sub-committee of the 
entire advisory council and meets during c^nergencies when the 
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I. E. President's Special Advisory Council (cont'd) 

entire advisory pouncjl cannot be cajled into session.) This 
channel and the remairiisq studerit-administration channels were not 
evaluated. 

F."- tteekly Student Government Meatin q with the President 

President. HeSdy meets weekly with the two student body presi- 
dents, the editor of the Lobo (student newspaper), and the 
station manager of KUMM (studTent ,radio station). This meeting is 
Intended to be an informal exchange of information and attitudes 
about university Issues; the- location of the meeting varies 
between the President's and student aovernment's offices (some- 
times it's a luncheon meeting). Recently these meetings have 
been birweekly Instead of weekly. 

Undergraduate and Graduate Courses Taught by Administrators 

, The President-, all six Vic«-Presidents, all nine Deans and " 
certain other administrators have academic rarfk in addition to their / 
administrative positions. As a result, several of them currently 
teach ^courses to. either undergraduates or graduates (e.g. V.P. 

c course; V.P. for Student- Affairs 
teaches an undergraduate seminar in student government; Director 
of University College teaches a business law class, etc.) All of 
the administrators who now. teach reported to this researcher 
that they enjoyed this activity, that it definitely was a mea , 
for them to maintain active cofnmunfcation with students, that 
they (for the most part) wIshedHhat they had mo^ime for teaching. 

H; Committee Meetings - * ^ . 

This channel. refers to all committees which have students and 
administrators on them J some may also have faculty). Included 
here are student committees' (e.g^ Student Affairs Committee, 
iifeakers Committee, etc.), faculty committees (e.g.- Campus Plan- 
ning Committee, Entrance and Credits Committee, etc.). Ad Hoc 
Committees (e.g. University Governance Committee, etc.). 
Miscellaneous Xonmittees (e.g. Student Union Board). Host of these 
committees meet weekly for an average of aboat 1-3 hours per meet- 
ing.- Since this channel obviously overlaps faci'Uy-studeat 
communication. Its evaluation will be reported under that section 
, of the report. ^ - ' , • 

- I. 0. H. Lawrence' Ranch Conferences 

In 1968 twa^onferences were held at the D. H . Lawrence Ranch 
in Taos, New Mexico. Participating in the conferences were ' 
approximately 70 people (students, faculty, administrators, commun- 
ity leaders). Since the major purpose' of the conferences was to 
further communication between the university and the local commun- 
ity, this channel jidll be fully described and evaluated in Part II 
(University-Public Channels). 
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L'' J» MIscDTlaneous Channols 

Written channels such as mei^s, letters, bulletin boards are 
utilized inrcertajn- departments or schools (e.g. the Law School 
uses a bulletin board to cofrmuiiicate important information quick- 
ly). Occasionally,, retreats or off-campus conferences for 
individual, issues are scheduled (e.g. University Governance Com- 
mittee is sponsoring a'conference for students, administrators, 
faculty and alumni to discuss student .grievances; the administra- 
tion has'^recentily sponsored a retireat/to discuss university 
enrollments.) Of course, np Study of communication channels 
wot/Id be -complete without at least mentioning the "grapevine," 
often the quickest (and least accurate) channel utiU;:ed fn a 
complex organization. 

« 



\ 
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II. Evaluation of Select ed 5tudent^Adm1nistratioi Channels 

V ' " " » _ - - — ' - - — . — - — — 

Qperv-jpo y- A^i icy y , 

thTnSSbpr''^ effectiveness of an open-door policy 

calendars nf tS,E'°^^ '^'''^^^ ^° % administrator. The 
ine5 ir nfthe inoH^^^ Vicl-Presidents were exam- 

970 fh!^ °? °^ i^"^ ''^^w^'^" September 14-October 14, 

and ot^heJ lioo SLn^^^^^^ S^'?"^'"^'- ^^^"1*^' administration.', la ff 
In addilinn ^3.1- scheduled for these seven administrators. 

top llyll Lm?r.'?i^?Lc^^ number of appointments scheduled by the 
o2toblr I97S Jhi ''"'"'"^ the months of May and September- 

uctober. 1970. the data are reported by category (student, etc.). 



Number of Appointments 



Table 1 

i 

Scheduled During May and Sept-Oct. . 1970 



Administrator 


Students 


Faculty 


Adminis. 


Staff 


Other 


Tnrai c 




. rtay Sept. 


May Sept 


. May Sept. 


•May Sept 


. hay Sept. 


May' 


Sept. 


Presi jent 


11/ 


10 


7 


7 


20 




6 


0 


6 


13 


50 


47 


V.P. Academic 


























Affairs . 


4 


3 


28 


37 

• 


. 26 


112 


1 


0' 




5 


65 


157 


V.P. Student 




V 






















Affairs 




38 


^ 6 


3 


2 


7 


21 


52 


7 


10 


63 


110 


V.P. Finance 


0 


0 


- 4 


6 


24 


21 


3 


18 


3 


6 


34 


51 


V.P. Admin. 


























ana Divelijp. 


9 


4 


10 


0 


5 


66 


14 


2 


7 


2 


45 


74 ' 


V,P. Research 


3 


7 


12 


8 


21 


25 


0 


8 


I 


'c 


. 43 


50 


V.P. Health 


























Sciences 


3 


6 


1^ 


27 


6^' 


1.6 


O" 


0 


6 




34 


64 


TOTALS 


57 


63- 


86 


88 


104 


264 

\ 

~ hr.T. 


45 


80 


42 


■53 


; 334 


553 




0 








f 










-f- ■= 
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It IS apparent from Table 1 that during the period between Septen- 
ber 14 -.nd October 14. 1970. the top administration, with two 
exceptions, saw mre administrators than anybody else. The' two 
exceptions are the Visce-President for Student Affairs (who saw 
more students and staff than administrators) and the Vice-President 
;^or Heal th Sciences (who saw more faculty than administrators). 
During the month of Hay. 1970 the same oattern was followed with 
appointments except for the Vice-President for Academic Affairs who 
saw two more facuUj? than administrators. The, totals of Table 1 
ndTCite that trie top seven administrators had aopointrients 
(between Sept. 14-Oct. 14. 1970) with .^a students. 88 faculty, 
c6H administraros. 80 staff and 53 other people (visitors, etc.), 
for a total of 553 appointments. During the month of May. 1970 
they saw 57 students. 86 faculty. 104 administrators. 45 staff 
and 42 other people, for a total of 334 appointments. The follow- 
ing conclusipns may be. drawn from the data in Table 1: 

. Between Sept. U-Oct. 14, 1970 almost 1/2 of the appoint-' 
ments scheduled by the top administration of UHii were 
with other administrators; 

2. During "iay, 1970 almost 1/3 of the appQintmer>ts scheduled 
by. the top administration oi unH were with other adminis- - 
trators; 

3. Between Sept. 14-Oct. 14. 1970 top administrators saw four 
administrators for every student and three administrators 
for every faculty member (during scheduled appointments); 

4. During flay, 1970 -top administrators scheduled appointments 
with two. adminis trators for every student and five adminis- 
trators- for every four faculty members (during scheduled 
appointments); 

5.. During the non-crisis ppriod (between Sept. 14-Oct. 14. 
1970) administrators talked to each other more than during 
the crisis period (May, 1970). 

The inference might be-^irawn from the last conclusion that dur- 
ing a crisis, administrators feel the necessity to talk more to 
students, facuTty, etc. than during a non-crisis period. Of 
course, other interpretations of ^:he data are possible, but the 
importance of continued communication durinq non-cHsis periods 
should not be overlooked as a possible buffer to unrest durinq 
crisis periods. , ^ 

In addition to tallying the number of scheduled appointments, 
an attempt was made to tally the number of drop-ins (non appoint- 
ment visitors) and phone calls received by the top seven adminis- 
trators.' Data for this tally were obtained for the week of 
October 19-23, 1970; the President's secretary also provided an 
estimate of the number of drop-Ins seen by the President durinq 
the crisis week of May 7-15, 1970. Crisis week data for the other 
top administrators were unavailable. T^ble 2 sunmarizes this data. 



T£ble 2 



Number of Drop-ins ;D) and Phone Calls (P)* Received During Week (Oct. 19-23, 1970) 



^ M rr\^ trt ^ (. 4*v*3'^Ay* 

Aami m surd tor 


! Students' 

I Da P 


t Faculty 

1 D;' P 


Admin, ' 
D P 


Staff 


Other 
D P 


Totals, 

6 L, 


President 


i' lb 


1 




u 




1 U 


L) 


1 


0 


10 


5 


22C 


V.P. Academic 
Affai rs 


Z° 


3 


2 


7 


6 


30 


4 


4 


1 


10 


15 


54 


V.P. Student 
Affairs 






0 


A 

4 


8 


17 


3 


11 


1 


8 






V.P. Finance 


' f 


0 


0 


6 


0 


U 


0 


13 


0 


23 


0 


42 


V.P. Adminis. 
and Develop. 




1 


0 


1 


1 


10 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


14 


V.P. Research 




1 


5 


4 


3 


1 


. 1 


2 


0 


0 


9 


3I 


V.P. Health 
Sciences 


IJ , 


0 


29 


48 


10 


6 


0 


0 


26 


45 


66 


99k 


TOTALS 


18- 


25 


. 36 


70 


32 


74 


IJ 


32 


28 


97 


127 


293 



a - D-#„<*fOp;^ns (non-appointment visitors); P=# phone calls (people who actually 
/ spoke to the administrator). 



b - Secretary estimates that 5 student drop-ins/month je the President; 

She also estim>tted that- approximately 100 student drop-ins saw him durina 
the crisis period of May, 1970. 

c - Secretary also handled 28 phone calls herself (making referrals, etc.) 

d - Secretary^timates that 8-12 student drop-ins/month see the V.P. 

e - Secretary estimates that 12 student drop-ins/month see the V.P. 

f - Secretary estimates that 3-4 student drpp- ins/month see the V.P. 

(She did not record the number of droprins during the week Oct. 19-23) 

g - Secretary estimatps that 12- student drop-ins/month see the V.P. 

h - Secretary estimates that 3-4 student drop-ins/month see the V.P. in his 
role as V.P. (he also is Dean of the Graduate School and a ProfessoV of 
Anthropology); the above data reflect the dates Oct. 19-Zl, 1970; the 
secretary was sick the other two days. 

i - Secretary handled 5 other calls herself (referrals, etc.). 

j - Secretary estimates that 10-15 student drop-ins/month see the V.P. 

k - Secretary haYidled 148 other calls herself (mostly business calls). 



i 



Table 2*s data indicate that durinq the week of October 19- 
|23, 1$70 the top seven administrators of UNM saw a total of 127 
visitors without appointments (13 students, 36 faculty, 32 admin- 
istrators, 13 staff and 28 other people). lA addition, these 
*same a ninistrators spoke with 298 people on the telephone (25 
students, 70 f^n^^ty, 74 administrators, 32 staff and 97 other 
people), ^ttic e^.uunted for one out of seven droo-ins 
(V.P. for Stud. . A airS accounted for 78% of these) and one 
out of twelve telephone calls (V.P. for Student Affairs accounted 
for 76% of these). It is apparent that most of the top seven ^ 
administrators do not receive many student ^4rop-ins or telephone 
calTsj, the exception is the Vice-President for Student Affairs, 
whose job is to interact primarily with students. An interesting 
^"inding revealed in Table 2 is that in only one case (V.P. for 
Student Affairs) did the secretary's monthly estimate of student 
drop-ins approach or exceed the actual tabulation for this week. . 
^Of course, sampling error could account for this, i.e. this may 
have been an of^-week for student drop-ins;.) The following con- 
clusions may be drawir-from the data in Table 2\ 

1. During the week October 19-23, 1§70 the top seven adm^in- 
istrators at UNM saw one student for every seven drop-ins, 
and spoke to one student for every twelve telephone calls; 

2. The Vice-President for Student Affairs (whose job is to 
interact with students) accounted for 78% of the student 
drop-ins and 76% of the student telephone calls; 

3. Administrators saw twice as many administrator ^rop-ins 
and spoke on the telephone with three tiines as many admin- 
istrators as th^y did with students (during the week 
October 19-23, 1970); 

4. Secretarial estimates of student drop-ins/month only 
approached or exceeded actual tabulations in one case 
(V.P. for Student Affairs). 

It appears from the data in Table 1 and Table 2 that the ooen-door 
policy at the University of New Mexico (as tt aoplied to the top 
seven administrators) is not attracting many students. Students 
do not frequently schedule appointments, drop-in or telephone the / 
Pres4dent and his six Vice-Presidents; the greatest communication^ 
through this channel appears to e):ist between the students and 
the Vice-President for Student Affairs.^' As mentioned above> the 
nature of his jot? may account for this behavior. Reasons f^r the 
apparent weakness of this channel of communication (as ft now ex- 
ists) may be varied: students may not know about the open-<ioor 
policy; students may know but not have the courage or desire to 
take, advantage of this prlicy; administrators may not wish to 
communicate this policy to students; secretaries may act as 
barriers to communication- between the students and the administra- 
tion; etc., etc. It is. the last of these speculated reasons for 
the apparent ineffectiveness of the open-door policy which will 
now be evaluated. 
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Evaluafeion of Selected Student-Admin istration C hannels 
B . Secretarial Channels 

There are 350 secretaries and- clerical employees at the Uni- 
versit/of New rlexico (accordinq to the Personnel Departuient of 
the University). Table 3 presents a breakdown of these etnploy<?es 
by job title. , 



Table 3 

Job Title and Nuniber of Secretarial and Clerical Employees 



Job Title 


Number of Incumbents 


Executive Secretaries to 




President and Vice-Presidents 


7 


Administrative Secretaries to 




Deans and Directors 


43 


Depar^nt Secretaries to 




Dept. Chairmen and Managers 


85 


Staff Secretaries 


117 


Clerk-Typists 


43 


Clerk-Stenos 


23 


Stenographers 


32 


Total » 


350 



Since students must usually report through a secretary to an ad- 
ministrator, an attempt was made to find out if certain 
secretaries' behavior{s) were acting as barriers to communica- 
tion between the students and the administrators. Two hundred 
students were selected (by stratefi6d fandom sampling techniques) 
from the student directory of the IMVersity of New Mexico, 
rt brief questionnaire was mailed to them on October 1, 1970; one 
telephone call was made to each potential respondent wh9 had 
failed to return the questionnaire after two weeks. Final 
returns totalled 108 questionnaires. Table 4 presents the ques/ 
tionnaire with the frequency of responses for each item. 



1 
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Table 4 

Secretarial Questionnaire and Responses 



1. How many University secretaries did you speak v/ith last week? 

None-19 One-73 Two-11 Three-2 More-0 Don't Remember-3 
(If you answered "none" or "Don't remember',' please do not continue.) 

*2. How many minutes (apppoximately) did each interaction take? 

Under Pive-75 Five-Ten-10 Ten-Fifteen-7 Over Fifteen-3 
Don't Remember-6 

s 

3. How would you best describe this experience? (these experiences?) 

Positive-'39 Hegative-57 Don't,Reniember-5 

♦Responses to questions 2-3 were based upon the 86 respondents who irr^icated in. 
question 1 that- they spoke with at least ome secretary (101 interactions were 
actuarllV involved, i.e. some had spoken to more than one secretary). 

If you answered question 3 "positive," please answer number 4 and then stop; 
if you answered question 3 "Don't remember," please stop now; if you answered 
question 3 "negative," please skip question 4 but answer all the rest of the 
questions. 

4. What office was the secretary located in when you spoke to her? 
(Please specify) 

New .-lexico Union-4 \ Zimmerman Library-3 College of Educ.-5 

Graduate School -4 i Student Health Center-6 Dean of Studefits-4 
Admiss. and Records-3 ''^„ Popejcy Hall-2 Univ. ColJege-2 

Coll. of Arts & Sciences-l College bf Engineering-1 
Dept. of English-1 Dept. of Physics-1 

Dept. Of Elec. Engineer.-! Dept, of Spcech-1 

5. What office was the secretary located in when you' spoke to her? 
(Please specify) . ^, 

Office of Admissions and Recol-ds-19 Graduate School-2 
College of Arts and Sciertces-12 New ilexico Union-1 

Dean of Students-9 ; Student Health Center-1 

University Co.lleg«-6 College of Education-1 

Placement Center-3 Student Personnel Office-1 

Housing- 2 

6. What was the nature of the negative experience you had with the secretary? 
, , Please describe as best you can. ^ 

(There were 18 apparently different responses to this question; the follow- 
ing five, however, accounted for almost 3/4 of the respondents--42 out of 57) 

Secretary was rude-l3; ^ — 

Secretary kept me y/aiting-10; 

Secretary would not admit;, me to the admin1strator-7; 
Secretary tried to send me to sea someone ---^3-7; 
Secretary said I'd have^to come back later-5. 

7. Considering all factors, would you at a later date attempt to see the admin- 
istrator whose secretary gave you a rough time? 

Yes-18' No-31 Don't Know-8 
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The dita in Table 4 indicate that most of tf\e sampled :itii'^entq 
spoke wi:h one secretary C<iuring the sampled week) for about five ii»u> 
utes or :ess. A majority ^56,%) of the sampled students described 
their exoerience with the secretary as negative; the most often cited 
reasons for the "negative experience" were rudeness and die! ay of time 
(and sometimes failure to admit the student to the administrator); 
most of the "negative experiences" reported invoVved secretaries in 
the Office of Admissions and Records, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Dean of Students and /University College. The responses Involving 
"positive experiences" r^eferred to secretaries in 15 offices and de- ^ 
partments, indicating thit most secretaries are probably'lntertictlnQ 
positively with students.' The problem appears to be with a select 
few secretaries whose behaviors (either intentionally or unintention- 
ally) are apparently barriers to communication between students and 
*the administrators served by the secretaries. This fact Is apparent 
from 'the results of question seven where 54% of those student^ who 
reported negative secretarial interactions indicated that they would 
NOT attempt to see the administrator ai a later date. (3U said they^ 
would attempt to see the administrator and 15% said they *'didnJt know.") 

This researcher wishes to emphasize that the results reported in 
Table 4 would indicate that a majority of secretaries are Interacting 
positively w>th students; it is a select few secretaries who are aopar- 
ently arting as barriers to communication between students and admlnls- 
tratorb. The vital .fact to consider when analysing the data reported 
above is WHERE these secretaries are located (Office of Admissions and 
Records, College of Arts anii Sciences, Dean of Students, University 
College, etc.); It is apparent that they serve in offices which inter- 
act quite frequently with undergraduate students (perhaps most frequently). 
^ This means that the secretaries who appear to be the "barriers" to com- 
munication are located In offices where communication Is most frequent 
between undergraduate students and administrators. This fact under- 
scores the severity of* the implications of th^ data. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the data in Table 4: 

1. Most of the sampled students (70%) interacted with only one sec- 
retary ('In the sarrm/edf week), and this interaction Involved less 
than five minutes; ^ 

2. 56% of the sampled. students described their interaction as nega- 
tive (most often because of rudeness and time delays); 

3. 54% of those students reporting negative interaictions Indicated ^ 
that they would not (at a later date) attempt to see the admin- 
istrator! 

4. 81% of th^ negative interactions Involved only 4 offices on 
campus (Office of Admissions and Records, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Dean of Students, University College); 

5. Thfese 4 offices (see conclusion 4) account for frequent Inter- 
action between undergraduate students and administrators 
(indicating that "barriers" tfxist where communication Is most 
frequent). 

6. Most secretaries on the campus of the University of New ilexico 
appear to be Interacting positively with students. 



Evaluation of Selected Student-Admim'stration Channels 



w. President's Weekly "!^ap" Session in the Student Union 

Since this is a relatively new channel of coimuni cation at the 
University of* New .lexico, any evalAiative conclusions should be 
highly tentative. One of the major conclusiojis drawn from the in- 
terviewing' of several students, faculty and admij^istrators was 
that the President needed more exposure to the members of the 
university community. This researcher agrees with that conclusiop 
but would suggest that ^ny increased exposure of the President be 
limited to media where he is most effective (e.g., it v/duld 
probably not be best to expose the President to a quest ion- answer 
session in Popejoy Hall.) Since the fresideot, by his own admis- 
sion, would probably, be >nost effective in a^small group situation, 
the weekly '"rap" session in the student union would appear to 
rneet this criterion. . 

The sessions witnessed by this researcher were primarily in- 
formation exchanges between the President and the students who 
were present. The relaxed format al levied for non-structured, 
high^ly supportive interactions; Althou^ there were aooroximately 
50-60 students at each session, only abo^t 6-8 different students 
asked the President any questions; the rest of the students 
appeared to be listening. Approximately 10-12 different is'sues 
were discussed at each session {enrollments, tuition, library, 
etc.). The decorum of fthe students present was quite positive; 
some students became nore^ restless toward the end of the first 
"rap" session .when the President was not specific enough in answer 
ing questions. However, this may be because the questions were 
similar to those asked earlier (some members of the crowd were 
new); it may be that the President. was tired since the first 
session lasted almost two' hours instead of the p/lanried one hour. 

This researcher interviewed ten students during each session; 
my purpose was to get their initial impressions of the President, 
and ihe "rap" session. The student responses were overwhelming-* 
ly positive toward both; only one student at the first' session 
and, two at the second questioned, the need for such sessions. The 
rest of those interviewed thought the sessions were, quite product- 
ive; most of the students were impressed with the President for 
"taking the time to talk with the students." All bxit three 
students said they would prObaMy come back for another session; 
these same students said they would tell their friends about the 
"rap" session. The followinq tentative conclusions may be drawn 
from the brief evaluation' done of this channel (fc^sed on two 
"rap" sessions): 

1. Th^e setting of the, "rap" sessions /(pi^^sical setting, 
, nuitoer of participants, decorum ojt partic1^ants, etc.) 
was conducive to the medium whert the^President is 
most effective— i.e* , Ihe small M^pV 



1 1 . Evaluation of Selected Student-Adninistratid'n Channels 
. C. Pr esident's Weekly "Rap" Session in the Student Union (cont'd) 

2. A'though only : few students played an active role in 
the question-answer fbrmat,the President received much 
exposure from thoss present who just listened or "passed 

3. i''bst of those students interviewed at the "rap** sessions 
uere favorably impressed, indicatinn a desire to return 
to future sessions and inform their friends about zhem. 



D. m\ Interview Show 

Since this channel of coTrounication is relatively new at the 
University of New itexico, any conclusions drawn about its effect- 
iveness will be lighly tentative. The format of the KUNM inter- 
view show provides for an exchange of information between students 
apd administrators in a non-threatening, mass communication ' 
setting. The shows and the guests are chosen because of the 
relevance and importance of the issues to the university commun- 
' ity. The opportunity to question. the administrator by telephone 
reduces the threat experienced by seme students when they talk 
directly to an administrator. (It may even reduce en administra- 
tor's perceived threat when talking to students.) If the nufitoer 
of telephone calls from student listeners were used to gauge the 
success of this channel, then failure i^s appfftgnt; only two phone 
calls (one each shew) were y^^ceived by KUNfT. Students may not 
want to ask questions over the radio, or they may not be listen- 
ing to the, radio at the time of the show. Perhaps as students 
are informed aboutthe availability of the interview show, their 
participation will increase. Administrators contacted by this / 
researcher appear willing to panicipate in this show, and it ^ / 

should be continued ^ntil a more scientific oolling of student 
dpinion is collected. 

< 
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III. Recoirnendotions 



A. 



B. 



C. 



G. 



2. 



3. 



The P-residW and the six Vice-Pre'siderrts should ^e-e>caitiine 
their comm'Jijication priorities; if student-administration, 
communication is important on a time-priority basis, then» 
steps should be taken to. allow time for -such interaction. 
(The following recommendations all assume that time is 
available.) 

The "open-door" pgXily should be re-examined; if the admin- 
istrator IS sincere in his desire to maintain an openrdoor, 
he should: 

1. Inform liis secretary of this desire; 

2. Inform the student body of this desire; 

3. Be supportive and tolerant of student visitors. 

Secretaries who are barriers to communication between students 
and administrators should be: * 
■ 1. Replaced by courteous, sensitive females who enjoy 

interacting with oeople (especially with students) or 
Transferred to offices or departments where their re- 
sponsibilities do not require them to interact 
frequently .with students, t)r 

Retrained by participating in eitlier communication or 
sensitivity training sessions, designed to improve 
their* interaction with people. (An example of one 
such conmunication training session may be to expose 
problem secretaries to video-taoed relerplaying 
scenes of secretary-student interactions; discussions \ 
woukJ follow thv2 role-Dlaying. ) ' , ' " 

Ifffomial "rap'^ sessions (such as the President's student 
Umon-yessionJ should be continued and expanded with other 
top administrators (Vice-Presidents, etc.). , ■ 

Better use of^thfe' mass media should be^employed by too admin- 
istrators (e.g., KUfW interview shows, weekly or bi-weekly 
news conferences on KUNM and-KNME-TV, Action-line column in 
the LobcT , etc. ). 

More administratbr^ ^specially the top officials, -should 
teach courses (preferably undergraduate courses). 

The entire top administration of .the university should be 
assembled at least twice a year i*n Popejoy Hall for an open 
question-answer session (2-3 hours long); questions could 
be written out and screened by a faculty chairman to reduce 
the threat of a shouting match between students and adminis- 
trators . 
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III. Recommendations (cont^d) 

4 

H. Top administrators should spend 2-3 hours/week walking around 
. the st.udent union maJt vicinity for the purpose of, meeting 
< students and listening to their suggestions or complaints.' 
(The Administration should take the initiative in such an 
effort, expecting students to at first be quite reluctant to 
talk to administrators,) 

L The University Governance Cormnittee's suggestion for the im- 
plementation of an all University Council should be imnedldtely 
adopted by students, faculty and administration. Such a 
council would provide -an open forum for di^ussion of any issue 
relevant to the university community; the implications of such 
a council for open cortwuni cation are obvious. 

J. The office of Campus Ombudsman should be established (as dis- 
cussed by the University Governance Committee). Such an 
official would act as B channel of communication between 
students and administrators, students and faculty, and faculty 
and administration. While his primary function would probably 
lie irt the area of qrievances, he could'also serve as an 
expedient to efficient communication (e.g., he might direct 
a student to the administrator who can best answer his ques- 
tion). 



This researcher recognizes that some of thesff recdnnendations may not 
be feasible at this university; however,. the importance of establishing 
a climate of open and permfsiiye comrjuni cation among. all members of the 
univers^y community cannot be overlooked. • 

The next section of this report i/ilT^be concerned primarily vn'th 
stiident- faculty channels of communication. 



Student-Facu.ty Channels 



4 

Bruno Bettelheim (1969) has stated that a major reason for the re- 
volt of our adolescents is "the fact that our society keeps the younger 
generation, too long dependent ^n terms of mature responsibility and a 
striving for independence." I: is easy to relate Bettelhem's 
coinments to student cries for curriculum input, course and instructor 
evaluation, improved instructional techniques, niore relevant courses 
and more available profe^sors^ The Linowitz Repc-^t states that "tradi- 
tional educational practices Care^emrihasized) as contributing cause 
of campus unrest." One radical critic pf higher 'educational practices 
^ reported to the Linowttz Commission "what faculty- know is laraely 
irrelevant and how they teach it is generally obsolete," Jencks (1965) 
recommends "eliminating lectures, textbooks, memorization, departmental 
myopia and other impediments to curiosity, while promotina seminars, 
tutorials, independent study, interdisciplinary courses and the like." 
He lumps all of these suggestions into one category: "improving cormiun- 
i cation between professors and their potential apprentices." 

The classroom lecture is relied upon today as a principal means of 
instruction. Dedmon (1970) contends that "univer:*ity professors 
maintain the lecture as assiduously as if it were a kind of academic 
whooping crane.-. In many cases Me persist in lecturing v/hen other com- 
munication media would be more effective ... as it ouoht to be, and 
until recently little doncern was expressed for the quality of 
instructional communications." Eble (1970) advises that "teaching 
which disregards the interaction between student and teacher hardly jus 
tifies the holding of formal classes. We possess everything necessary 
to replace the information-dispensing teacher at a stroke ... If 
teachers are to claim a worth at all, it must be in a large sense 
because" of the t'nteractioqs between teacher and student which move the 
student to become a self-f^ti vatino learner." The University of 
California at Davis' report on teacher evaluation (1970) found that "a 
disproportionate number of best teachers were teaching seminar rather 
than lecture courses ..." The University of California at Berkely's 
special report on education (1566) recommended that the faculty should 
"increase the opportunity of all students for learning based on dia- 
logue ... by decreasing the proportion of lecture courses in fa^or 
of discussion sections ..." Farnsworth (f965) warns that "when 
interaction between students and faculty diminishes, the quality of 
teaching suffers." Huber (1969) reported that students at the 
University of New iiexico listed the lecture method as one of the com- 
plaints they had about their education at the university. From a • 
communication theory point of view, the lecture method appears to 
violate contemporary definitions of the process of human communication; 
for example, Berlo ( 1 966 )> defines communication as a dynamic process 
involving interaction between the serider and the »»eceiver of the 
information. The absence of interaction between teacher and student • 
in the lecture method of instruction appears to negate the method as 
an act of meaningful communication (as operational i zed by Berlo and 
other contemporary spokesmen for cormnuni cation theor^y). 
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Too often undergraduate' instruction is left to the teachina assist- 
ant who may not always t>e trained in the technology of teaching. 
Farnsworth advises that 'Mf teaching assistants are to do the-bulk of 
the individual teaching, it is imoortarft .that they be engoufaged to 
develop good teaching skills and^ counselina techniques so that they \ 
can be more effective in their work with undergraduates." KUpoer 
(1349) recommended that graduate students be better prepared as teach- 
ers before they begin to tea:h. 

Another source of complaints by students (according to the Linowitz 
Report) is the lack of avai lability of professors. Huber-(1970) 
reported that 'locating assigned advisers to comply with the mandatory 
system for^necessary signatures is a major complaint" (of students seek 
ing advice from faculty advisers). In an earlier report (1969), Huber 
stated tha^t OTie* complaint students had with their education at the ^ 
University of New Mextco was that th^i r professors were not accessible. 
^Robertson (1962) suggested that thp faculty, may not be as available to* 
students as they claim, "faculty theinselves can make \mpassioned 
speeches in favor of improved student- faculty relations ami then scurry 
to the privacy of their laboratory or their closed office which opens 
to students every other Saturday from 11-12 by appointment only." 

Another stiJdent request in the area of instructional communications 
fs the right to evaluate courses and instructors. Communication theory 
would dictate that the receiver. of a message is the best judge of 
whether cne. sender's intended message was communicated. Langen (1966) 
has stated that. "despite doubt of the competency of students to judge 
good teaching, they are the instructor's primary audience. To them he 
has addressed hi Ss^ormiuni cation* If it is unclear to them,'^tie has 
failed to increase their understanding of course content." Course and 
instructor evaluation information is usually used on a college campus 
for one or two purposes (or both): to imorove instruction and for 
faculty advancement decisions. The latter faculty seem to object to 
most. However, the present system of evaluating faculty teaching per- 
formance appears to rely upon second-nand information ai^best. THe 
1966 Astin and Lee study of the evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
(as cited in Eble, 1970) "made clear that the judgment of a chairman or 
dean, supported or confirmed by the op>iiions of departmental colleagues 
is the most commonly-used means of evaluating an individual faculty 
member's teaching competence. Firsthand knowledge of a faculty 
member's teaching plays a small part in this ktjid of evaluation, and 
scholarly r^searcli and publication and other inferential evidences of 
teaching competence are given substantial weight ... If the ultimate 
measiire of the teacher's effectiveness is his impact on the student— 
a view which few educators would dispute--it is unfortunate that those 
sources of information most likely to yield information about this 
influence are least likely to be used." Finally, the Princeton Re- 
port on Student Evaluation (1963) concluded that "the adrfllni strati on 
of questionnaires of the kind we have tried are important in giving 
students a sense of greater participation in their education. There 
is no need^to belabor the significance of this factor at the present 
crisis in education. The more we can persuade s^Ngnts to comment 
thoughtfully and responsibly on their courses and^^ir instructors. 
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and the more. we can convince .hem that their comments are seriously 
considered, the more Princeton can do'for its students and for the 
.cause of higher education in tbis restless and rebellious age." 

According to the Linowit^ Report, one of the major Is^es present 
on campuses^ which had violent protest was that of student involvement 
irv.curri<;ulum decisions/ Huston (1969) states that the "most fre- 
quent means of involving both faculty *and students was through memben 
ship on stafnding and advisory committees." 'The Berkely Report (l^q^) 
recommended that the "faculty and administration should regularly con 
suTt-^artudents' views on educational Doticy both in campus-wide and 
in depaVtmentaT affairs, Campus-Kide, the students have the major 
res'ponsibilityx to develop effective channels of confiigni cation; within 
each department, however, the dia^*nran and faculty should taiko the 
initiative." The Linowltz Commission recommended that students 
should "participate in ^matters of general educational policy, especi- 
ally in curricular affairs .... Effective* student representation 
wi^i not only improve the quality of decisions; it wi-ll also help to 
er.ure their acceptability to the student body.\ Eble (1970) advised 
t'lat "the faculty, far from befnq defensive abjout involving students, 
should seek ways of getting their parti cpati on, riot by one or two 
or three student representatives serving on committees br beir>a 
invited to meetijigs* but by a much larger kind of participation. Few 
departirents are so large that operv meetings' on key tiuestioos cannot 
be held. Students cow be urged to attend; and their ideas and 
opinions, like those or *the faculty, could be'listened to and 
challenged." In all fairness to faculty, it should be pointed out 
that it is a great imposition on a fc^culty member*s time to be 
involved in committee meetings (which' are the usual channels recom- 
mended for student involvement). The Linowi^ Reoort stated that 
"Faculty members complain that today's^ students are exceedingly de- 
manding of their time, and that student-faculty lonmtttee delibera- 
tions tend to go oa endlessly. Faculty serving jointly with students 
on committees, havfng 'devoted countless hours to debate and to the 
preparation of reports, finally assert that they are weary--that they 
have had it and want to q9t back to their own research and education- 
al interests." Keene (1970) concludes "while it^is obvious that 
there must be some campus-wide committees, too many can have deleter- 
ious effects: they can become time-consuming and frustrating . . 
but mi>^t important, the more experienced faculty member tends to 
withdraw from the committee arena to devote His efforts to the class- 
room and his scholarly interests . . .'^ those who remain are less 
representative of the spectrum of campus opinion." ^ 

The above brief scan of the literature indicates that students 
are quite concerned about certain ay^eas of faculty-student .interact- 
ion: the quality of instruction by faculty members (primarily 
criticizing the lecture method) and teaching assistants, the availa- 
bility of professors, course and instructor evaluation and sjtudent 
input into curriculum matters. These and other channels of cortHnuni- 
cation between UNM faculty and students will be described and 
evaluated in the next section of this report. 




Descriptio n of Existing Channels at^ tne, Univ ersity of New K'^xico 

A, Classroom 

" -J 

Most professors at the University of New Mexico teach between 
6-12 h^ours each week; sorne profpssor^ teach less than-^G hours/ 
week in order to perform extensive research or certain adminis- 
trativeeduties. Most undergraduate student contact' with 
Professors occurs tn the classroom situation. The description 
and evaluation of this channel will include reference to video- . 
taped courses^ sections taught by teaching assistants and course 
and Instructor evaluation. 

Presently at the University of New Mexico only three depart- 
ments use video-taped lectures fpr undergraduate courses 
(Psychology, Sociology and Electrical Engineering— the Medical 
Scho^--trs^s video-tapes for supplementary purposes). A brief 
evaluation, of this medium's effectiveness with one (?ourse ' 
(Psychology 101) will be presented in tlie next section. Gradu- 

:^jate-and teaching assistants at the university account for 18% 
(461) of ^11 sections tauoht during the current (fall) semester; 
five departments (Modem aod Classical Languages, English, 
Mathematics, Geology and Art) account for 90% of these sections. 

'A synopsis of this data appears in the next section. Course and 
instructor evaluation at the University of New Mexico exists 
onlj^ or an Ad Hoc basis. No department or college requires 
their faculty to submit data from such methods to be used for 
promotion and tenure considerations. Presently, student govern- 
men^^sponsors.a course evaluation which i? voluntary for 
participating faculty members and (this semester) is limited 
primarily to large lecture courses. Tht information will be 
published in booklet form when the results are compiled. Some 

:professors, a few departments and one college (Engineering) have 
regular informal evaluations (on a voluntary basis). with the re- 
sulting iftformation restricted to the participating faculty 
member's use. In April, 1968 the faculty of the university 
defeated' a proposal which would have established a mandatory 
course and instructor evaluation for all faculty members. The 
next section of this report will evaluate some of the present 
measures beipg used. on tins campus. 

B. Office Hours 

The Faculty Handbook of the University of New Mexico (d. 112) 
states, "It is expected that^each, faculty member will make him- 
self available for student conSultation at regular hours, either 
iji his office or elsewhere. These hours .are to be posted on the 
factflty membejr's dbor and entered on the Facu'lty-Data Card. 
Although the stituation will vary among departments and individ- 
uals, a total of frdm three to five hours per week is recommended. 

The effectiveness of this channel will be evaluated in the 
next section of this report. Twenty-five per cent of the UNM 
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B, Office Hours (cont'd) 

faculty (170) were surveyed in an attempt to find out-if they y^er. 
available to students during their posted office hours. In addi- 
tion, 200 students (of .the available faculty members) were asked 
how often they consulted with the professor during his/posted 
office hours and v<|iat reasons they had for seeing him-^or not see- 
ing him during his posted hcurs.' The resultfe of this evaluation 
are reported in the next section. 4 Vs,^^ 

C. Committee Meev..iqs 

This channel/refers to all con^fiittees which have students and 
faculty on them/(some may also have administrators ). Included 
here are studeoft committees (e.g., Student Affairs Committee, 
Speakers Con]m1ittee,^etc. ), faculty committees (e^g., Campus Plan- 
ning Committee, Entrance and Credits Committee, etc. ) , Ad Hoc 
fornmlttees (e^g.. University. Governance Commit tee- -which was 
actually formed by the Regents |, Miscellaneous Committee^:, pollege 
Coirmfttees, etc.^ lost of these committees meet weekly for? an 
average of about 1-3 hours per meeting. This channel obviously 
overlaps administrator-student communication, and its evaluation 
appears in the next section of this report. 

l)» Student Curriculum Inpu ts (at Col lege and Departme nt Levels) 

This channel refers to means by which students have a voice in 
departmental and college curriculum (and other aqademic) matters. 
This channel may overlap classroom and committee channels 
discussed above; for example, course and instructor evaluation 
would refer to both classroom and curriculum channels. Hov^rever, 
the intent 'here is to specify primarily those channels opera'ting 
at the- departmental level, whereas above the intent was to refer 
primarily to matters of concern to the entire university. This 
channel might also include matters'of grievances between students 
and faculty members at the departmefvt^^l level. Data for evalu- 
ating this channel was provided primarily by independent surveys 
conducted by the University Governance Committee and the President 
of thr Associated Student Body; this data will be presented in the 
next section. , ^ 

E. General Faculty Meetings ' / | 

The University Faculty normally meets at 3:00 P.tM. on the 
second Tuesday of each month dlirinq the school year (according 
to the Faculty Handbook). Fifteen students (12 undergraduate 
and 3 graduate) are allowed to attend each meeting, providing 
they register in advance with the Faculty Secretary; these 
students do not have voting rights, but they may speak when rec- 
ognized by the Chairman. A brief evaluation of this channel 
appears in the next section. 



D escription of Existin g Channels at the Unive rs i ty of New _Mexi cp 

F. Advisement System and Counseling Center- - 

The Faculty Handbook states that "Advisement is a normal fac- 
ulty duty, and each faculty member is expected to serve as an 
advisor for an assiqned group o." students. Certain faculty mem- 
bers win be assigned to the University College to advise 
lower-division students; others will advise upper-division ' 
students from the degree-granting colleges; still others will 
advise graduate students, in some cases, an advisor might be re- 
sponsible for students in aU three categories." The advisor's 
function is to assist the student in the planning of his curricu- 
lum, although frequently the advisor discusses related'areas of 
the student's life (according to the Faculty Handbook) such as ' 
study habits, outside work, or moral and emotional b^oblems.* 
A brief evaluation (based on data frotn both University College 
and my own experience as an advisor) follows in the next section. 

*The University College provides a Counseling Center staffed by 
counseling psychologists; the academic advisor may refer 
•students to the Counseling Center as necessary. 

G. AMISTAD - The Free Universit y ^ 

Amistad was created in May, 1970 (during the unrest which re- 
sulted from the Cambodian invasion) as an alternative to formal 
classes. The intent of Amistad is to provide unstructured, in- 
formal classes led by instructors (faculty, students, etc.) who 
facilitate discussion rather than lecture to audiences. There 
is no compulsory attendance, tuition or grading; classes may meet 
anywhere although space is available in the Honors Center or the 
New Mexico Union. ^Amistad is funded by Associated Students and 
has" its office in the Honors Center. A brief evaluation of its 
effectiveness as a channel of conmunication between students and 
faculty follows in the next section. 

H. Student Organizations with Faculty Advisors 

A few campus organizations (professional fraternities, social 
fraternities and sororities, clubs, etc.) have faculty members 
serving as official or unofficial advisors. For example, Sigma 
Tau, the Engineering Professional Fraternity, has a faculty member 
serving as its official advisor. This is primarily an informal 
channel of communication between students and faculty and does 
not involve too many faculty members. Meetings of these organi- 
zations vary; some meet weekly and others meet less often 
(bi-weekly or monthly). This is an opportunity for those faculty 
members who enjoy cultivating close personal relations with 
students. No data for evaluating this or any of V remaining 
channels is provided. 
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i . Description of Existing Channels at the Univers ity of New _Me xi co 

L D. H. Lawrence Ranch Conferences 

This channel was described above (see student-administration 
channels) and will be evaluated in Part II (university-public 
channels), 

J. Informal Channels 

Included here would be lunches, dinners, etc. with students 
and faculty eating together at the New Mexico Union, dormitories, 
fraternities, sojforities, restaurants, apartments., homes, etc. 
Also included here would be coffee lounge gatherings (such as ex- 
isfrs^in the College of Engineering-'rather successfully according 
to several Engineering students and faculty), beer drinking 
gatherings (at local bars or at other social gatherings, e.g. 
parties), and occasional seminars held at a faculty member's home. 
Although no formal evaluation of these informal channels was made, 
the food director of the residence halls reported that as Of 
November 1, 1970 only nine facuTty members had eaten at the dormi- 
tory dining hall ?.g guests of students (and this researcher 
accounted for two of those meals). In addition, only the Colleqe 
of Engineering and the School of Business and Administrative 
Sciences (of the larger colleges at the university) maintain 
coffee lounges where students and faculty may communicate in an 
informal setting. 

K. Agora I (The Crisis Center ) 

This channel of communication was initiated by the Chairman of 
the Psychology Department as a result of a student suicide on cam- 
pus last spring (1970). Students may come in to the crisis center 
or "call up with any sort of personal difficulties ranging from 
poor study habits and disillusionment with school to conditions of 
impending suicide" (according to the Lobo, October 6, 1970). 
At the crisis center^ they would talk with either trained student 
volunteers or psychologists; students may also be referred to 
other corranunity resources if necessary. 

L. Miscellaneous Channels 

« This channel refers to written media, bulletin boards, off- 
campus retreats, grapevine, etc. (See student-administration 
char.nels for a more complete description of the miscellaneous 
channels on this campus.) ^ 
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Evaluati on of Selected Student- Faculty Charue]^ 
A. Classroom 

' According to' the Offcice of Institutional Research for this uni- 
versity, the average teaching load (in credit hours) for the 
faculty is 8.59 (basjd on fall, 1969 figures) hours. This figure 
is b»»oken down by college in the following: Nursing-3.44; 
Pharmacy- 4. 46; Law-6.16; Engineering-?. 45; Arts and Sciences-8.75; 
Business and Administrative Sciences-8.93; Fine Art:s-10.37; 
Education-10.68. Evaluation of this channel is divided into thieo 
parts: video-taped Instruction; teaching assistants; and course 
and instructor evaluation. 

1. Video-ta^d instru ction . Video-taped instruction at the 
University ofliew ITexTco is^TrTits infancy. Only three courses 
use video-taped lectures: Sociology 101 (the tapes are ore-made, 
studio tapes and the lecturer is not on campus at the present time); 
Electrical Engineering 361-362 (the tapes are 1/2 hoim^pre-made, 
studio lectures which suppVement the module approach to the course); 
Psychology 101 (the tapes are made live with a lecturer who, remains 
in the classroom when they are shown to subsequent classes). A 
more extensive evaluation of Psychology lOTs use of video-taoed 
instruction follows. 

, Psychology 101 (Introduction to Psychology) meets twice a week 
(Tuesday and Thursday) for 1 hour and 15 minutes a class in the 
Anthropology, Lecture Hall. Approximately 6 Oa students are enrolled 
in each of the three sections of the course. The first section's 
lecture (about 40-45 minutes) is delivered live while it is being 
video-taped for later use in the other two sections. Approximate- 
ly 20-25 minutes of each class period is u?ed for questions and 
demonstrations, (students write their questions on 3 x 5 carAs and 
turn them in to the lecturer). The lecturer is present in all 
three sections of the course even though he only delivers ohe live 
lecture per day. Two lecturers are utilized in the course, one 
until mid-term, one after mid-term. The video-taping is done with 
one camera provided by the Instructional ^Med1a Services of the 
University; the cameraman is an undergraduate student who was form- 
erly employed by KNME-TV. The video-tape is erased immediately 
after the last class in an attempt to save money and guarantee 
spontaneity from X\\e lecturers. The' Psychology Department prefers 
the above approach to video-taping over the studio approach (which 
they used two years ago) because it is more spontaneous and there 
is a live audience to whom the lecturer may react. The Department 
(according tc its chairman) is pleased with the use of video-taped 
lectures because of the physical benefits to the lecturer (saviss 
wear and tear on voice, etc.), because it guarantees that a common 
body of knowledge is transmitted to all 1800 students, and lastly, 
there v/as n^^ significant difference among the,mid-terw scores of 
all three sections (live-49.8, video-50.4, video-48.0). 
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Th2 Prycholcoy Depertrnni .-cin inict°rcd a seven V<''m questionniir'^ 
with the mid-term examination m oroor :o assess stncent opinions to- 
ward the- vidoo-taped lectures. The results of this ^nr-4<^y .^^q 
presented in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Psychology Questionnaire on Video-taped Lectures ( 



1. Do you regularly attend the live lecture or the taped sections? 
a. attend live lecture - ^3% 

attend tape lecture - 57% 

If you regularly attend the live lecture, please do not answer the re- 
maiififng questions. 

2. If you regularly attend the tape sections, how do you like this^ 
this procedure as presented so far this semester? 

a. I like, the TV presentations,— 19% 

b. I do not like the TV presentations,— 37% 

c. It Heally doesn*t matter to me whether it is live or on tape. 
—44% 

3. Where do you regularly sit in class? 

a. towards the front b. towards the middle c, towards the back 
(no data available on this question) 

4. ' As you know, there have been many technical problems with the tel- * 

evision. On the assumption that the problems can be corrected, 
such as improved audio tone, better location of the TV receivers, 
more light so that the picture is clearer, etc., do you think the 
TV can be made into an effective instructional device? 

a. 'Yes - 82% 

b. N/. 18% 
/ i 

5. While watching the TV tapes, do you prefer the instructor to 
remain in the room or not? 

a. Instructor should remain in the room.— 49% 

b. Instructor should not be in the room.— 1% 

c. It .doesn't matter.— 50% 

6. Assuming the technical aspects of the TV are perfect, would you 
prefer ^ 

a. Class entirely by TV. You never See a live instructor. — 1% 

b. Class partly ty TV, approximately 4^*60 min. on TV and 
a live instructor for 15-30 min.— 90% 

c^ No preference. --9% 

7. What bothers you the most about the TV presentations this semester? 

a. the technical problems with the video and cUKJio--35% 

b. feeling that I am not learning as much— 75f 

c. bad angle of TV receivers— 13% 

d. overcrowded cl assroom--8% . — ' ^ 

e. difficulty in taking notes during lecture— 7% 

f. lack of personal contact with instructor— 29% 
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It is apparent from tht cc^ca in Table 5 that about 1/3 of the 
students who regularly attend video-taped lectures in Psychqloay 101 
were not happy with the taped presentation at the time of this oues- 

. tionnaire. The major reasons they cited for disliking the tapes were 
the technical problems and the lack of oersonal cofitact with an 
instructor. However, over 80% of u.ocp students thought u.ot TV could 
be an effective instructional device provH^^d that the technical .^,uv.- 
1 terns were cleared up; and 90% of them would p.-^fpr a combination of 
TV and live instructor, provided the technical pro!5^oms were solved. 

Jt would appear, therefore, that if the technical problems (lighting, 
cari'era Tens, microphone, etc.) were corrected, '^oSt students would 
not object to video-taped instructional techniques as used by riy<-holoav 
101. 

It should be pointed out that since this q'ues tionnaire was adminis- 
tered, the Psychology Department has taken steps to correct the 
technical problems: new lights and video-taoes have been purchased, 
and a new microphone is in use. These technical improvements should 
influence the results of this questionnaire when it is readministere'< 
at the end of the semester. The Psychology Department does not plan 
(to use video-taped lectures next senester; at present they do intend 
Xp the them again next fall. At that time they hope to be able to 
atlow students to select the section of their choice (i.e., those 
students who object to video-taped lectures will be allowed to attend 
the live lecture). 



2. Teaching Assistants . Table 6 presents a summary of the number 
of sections taught dunno the current fall semester by either graduate 
or teaching assistants. Gredu^te assistants account for 183 sections 
and teaching assistants account for 278 sections; there are 2567 
sections of courses being currently offered; 18% of these sections are 
taught by graduate or teaching assistants. Five departments (Modern 
and Classical Languages, English, Mathematics, Geology and Art) 
account for 90% of these s^ction$. Data from the departments was sup- 
plied by the secretaries; Elementary Education was unable to provide 
the necessary data. It may, be concluded from the above data, 
therefore, that approximately one of every five undergraduate class 
sections currently offered is staffed by a graduate or teaching 
assistant. (The above data includes lab, quiz, discussion and lecture 
sections.) 
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'aMe 6 



Mumber of Graduate and Teaching Assistants Currently TeacH-\nq Class Sections 

Department Ho. Sections /Ho. Sectiunc 

Taug h t by G.A. 's .Taught by l ./^rz 



^lodern and Classical Languages 


50 


37 


Art Education 


2 


Z 


i^iatn ana otatisncs 


29 


59 


English 


3 


120 


Economics 


0 


4 


Guidance and Special Education 


0 


2 


Electrical Engineering 


3 


7 


Geology 


34 


28 


Philosophy 


0 


10 


Educational Foundations 


9 




Art 


44 


^ I 


Mechanical Engineering 


0 


3 


Civil Engineering 


4 


4 


Total 


183 


278 


Total of both G.^A/s and T.A/s - 461 







Total Mumber of Undergraduate Course Sections Currently 

(Fall Semester, 1970) Being Taught, Including labs, 

quiz, discussion and lecture -- 2567 



3. Course and Instructor Evaluation 

At the present time at the University of New Mexico, course and 
instructor evaluation exists on a voluntary basis, i.e., if a faculty 
member desires to be evaluated by his students, either he or some 
student group administers an evaluation form, the information of which 
remains in his possession to do with as he pleases. No college or 
department requires that a faculty member submit student evaluation 
data as evidence of good teaching. The Faculty Handbook (pp. 52-53) 
states that teaching is one of the four areas considered for oromotion 
to a higher rank: "Even though teaching may be more difficult to 
evaluate than scholarship, research, or creative work, it should not 
therefore ba given a place of secondary consideration in over-all 
rating . . . Teaching is admittedly difficult to define precisely or 
to assess? accurately. It is commonly considered to include a 
person's knowledge of his field, his keepifiq abreast of developments 
in it, his skill in communicating to his students and in arousing 
tneir inlercst ..." The Handbook goes on to describe sourteb of 
information which have been found useful in evaluating the criteria 
for promotion. For teaching: "1. Consult colleagues in the candi- 
dat's field and those in allied fields; 2. Seek out student opinion. 
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yourse and Instructor Evaluation^ (cont'd) 

In the absence of a reliable sv-t^™ *^ ^ j ^ 

method needs to be used w?th g'r^at^! evaluation, thi 

°f^2^;aculty member's performance of his Ju^lr^Lt/i?!^^ Ji;. 

This researcher interviewed several deans and department 
chairmen at this university; the question was asked: what cri- 
teria do you follow for evaluating a faculty member's teaching 
effectiveness? The only case where second-hand information is 
not used, according to the interviewees, appears to be when a 
faculty member submits data from student evaluations which he 
or students solicited. Otherwise, the predominant method for 
evaluating teaching effectiveness on this campus appears to be 
(as one full professor put it) "academic gossip." For example, 
students may complain about a particular professor to his 
chairman or dean; colleagues may report favorably about a 
faculty member's teaching (on the basis of "what they have 
heard ); enrollments in the faculty member's courses may either 
increase or decrease (the inference being made that decreased 
enrollments are an index of bad teaching); etc., etc. 

It is apparent, therefore', that although the Faculty Hand- 
book includes teaching as one of the two major criteria used 
for promoting faculty members, no systematic method exists on 
this .campws for evaluating good or bad teaching, other than 
academic gossip." 

The absence of an evaluation of instruction is not due to 
a lack of interest or desire from the students. Student 
government, for the past few years, has been publishing an 
annual course evaluation booklet based on data collected from 
cooperating instructors' classes. The instruments which 
the students have employed have been criticized by several 
students and faculty members alike. -For example, one Instru- 
ment summarized and reported student comments about selected 
professors; it was attacked for a lack of representative 
student inputs and biased reporting of the results. A more 
recent instrument was criticized on statistical grounds 
(means for groups of questions were lumped together and re- 
ported as one mean score, for example); furthermore, it was 
extremely difficult to interpret the published sesults. 

Some' of the above criticism appears just, and perhaps the 
lack of a valid and reliable instrument on this campus is one 
factor Influencing several faculty members who oppose evalua- 
tion of their teaching. 
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3. Course and I nsjbru c , or tvdluatio,! (cont'd) 

Evaluation on this campus exists in one of three forms: 

a* Totally closed system admi nistered by st udents . 

An example of this would be the instruirpnt administered 
by Sigma Tau Encineerinq Honorary Fratern\ty. Faculty 
members who desire to participate contact a rnember of 
Sigma Tau, who administers the instrument and has the 
results sent directly to the faculty member. While the 
(pain purpose of this method of evaluation would be to 
improve instruction, the Dean of the College of Er^y^r^pr- 
ing encourages faculty members to submit the data to him 
as one piece of evioence to be used in evaluating him 
for promotion, etc. (About 40% of the College of Engi- 
neering faculty employ this technique,) 

b. Totally closed s ystem administered by a facul ty member . 

An example of this would be one faculty member in the 
College of Education(where many members of the faculty 
^ employ this method) administering an instrument which 
he devised to his students. The results would only be 
seen by him to be used for improving his own instruction, 
or they cou>d be submitted to his superiors, if he de- 
sired. Neither of these two methods ar^, published. 
(About 1/3 of the College of Engineering and about 1/2 
of the School of Business use this technique.) 

c. Completely open system administered by students . 

An example of this would be the current instrument used 
by student government (a nine item qu&stionnaire, with 
eight multiple choice questions--five of which require 
yes-no responses--and one open-ended question requiring 
an essay response). Faculty members participate on a 
voluntary basis and the results will be published in 
booklet form with campus-wide distribution. Students 
will use this booklet primarily as a course and instruc- 
/ tor guide for the coming semester; faculty members may 

use the results to improve their instruction or submit 
them to their superiors for advancement considerations 
(since it is a published booKlet, there's a good chance 
that his chairman or dean has r^ead the results anyway) 
^t this is not required of the faculty at the present 
^nime. 

/ 
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3. Course and Instrurtor Evaludtio^n (cont'd) 

It ?s apparent that when course and instructor evaluation is 
rrot mandatory and when the results are not submitted to deans 
and department chairman for promotion considerations, faculty 
do not feel threatened by the concept. Under those condi- 
tions, the faculty has allowed evaluation to exist-, but when 
a mandatory instrument is proposed to be used by superiors 
for promotion decisions (such as the instrument proposed to 
the faculty in April, 1968) the faculty of this university 
voices their opposition. Despite the r6le of students as re- 
ceivers of information (in the classroom communication model), 
no organized attempt exists to monitor their feedback, a 
vital ingredient in the process of human communication. 



Conclusions (for c las sroom channels) 

1. The average teaching load at the University of flew Mexico (based on 
1969 figures) is 8.59 credit hours; , . 

2. Video-taped iQStructlon^at the university is in its infancy; only 
three courses use video-taped lectures; 

3. One video-taped course, Psychology 101, evaluated its use of TV and 
found no significant difference in^mid-term exam scores between 

the live and taped sections. In addition, students in the course 
complained about the technical problems which existed as one factor 
in their unhappiness with TV; 80% of them, however, thought TV was 
effective and 90% would prefer a combination of liva and TV lectures, 
provided that the tec^^nictl pr:oblems were correctedl (Since this 
survey, the Psychology Department has corrected these problems.) 

4. Approximately, one out of every five undergraduate course sections 
presently scheduled are taught by graduate or teaching assistants. 
Five departments (^lodern and Classical Languages, English, Math, 
Geology and Art) account for 90%rof these sections. 

5. Despite the Faculty Handbook's indication that good teaching was 

^ one criterion considered for^faculty promotion decisions, no formal 
method exists at the University of flew ftexico for evaluating teach- 
ing effectiveness. The present system of evaluation relies 
primarily on second-hand inforlnation (student reports, colleagues' 
opinions, course enrollments, etc.) and only considers first-hand 
information (observation, studdnt qliestionnaires, etc.) when a 
faculty member chooses to volunteer such information. 

6. Student interest In evaluation of Jnstructors is evidenced by the 
several instruments which they have devised in the past few years 
(which have been criticized for statistical reasons). 

1. Current attempts to evaluate instructors are not mandatory and the 
informajtion is not submitte^d for promotion decisions unless the 
faculty 'member desires. 

8» The lack of student opinion in an evaluation system violates the 
principle of feedback, axiomatic to human communication tneory. 
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^ ^ • Evaluation of Sel ected Student-Faculty C hannels 
B. Office Hours 

w^hJ^® question of effectiveness of this^channel was di- 

H.Hnn n^c.if E?'^''u ^ ^cuI^cce^siWe to the students 

ctnin^^°!^f'^ ^fWTa^ulty is accessible, do 

students take advantage of this channel to comr^unicate with fac- 
ulty members? Why or why'not? Thf test of the first question 
involved surveying students of only those faculty members who were 
a/ailable during the first survey. 

cni.?.^i''f®^^®? ''f ^^""P^® °^ (25.4%) faculty members was 
. selected from the faculty directory. The strata were so selected 
to proportiona y represent each college, each rank and each rank 
with n each college. Office hours were obtained from ^either the 
racu ty data card (which was posted on the faculty member's office 
doorj or from the departmental or college secretary. Professors 
who were sicl^, on sabbatical, out of town, etc. were not included 
in this study. The procedure involved calling orvisiting a pro- 
fessor 4-5 times during his posted office hours; the calls and 
visits were evenly distributed throughout the week so as to ade- 
quately represent a faculty member's office hours. For examole. 
It a professor posted office hours of 3-10 A.M. Monday and Wednes- 
day, d-j p.i'i. Tuesday and Thursday, he may have been called or 
V.V^lt/l t^l A.fi Monday. 2:15 P. H.^ Tuesday, 9:45 A.M. Wednes- 
day, and 2:45 PM. Thursday. If during a visit to a professor, 
his door was shut, we knocked on it 'and waited for a response; 
If his door was open and he was not in, we waited approximately ' 
five minutes, asked if anyone knew where he was and then left {a 
procedure which students may use). Phone calls were allowed to. 
ring 10-15 times before hanging ud. Availability was operation-, 
a II zed as 50% success in locating a professor by phone or visit ' 
during his posted hours,; i.e., if he were called 4 times and was 
in the office two or more times, he was listed as available. 
! Appointment Only" as his office hours 

(as did 56 of our sample), the procedure for calling was modified 
as follows: the departmental or college secretary (and in some 
cases the faculty nember himself) were asked when would be the 
best times to see the professor in his office; he was then called 
or visited 5 times during these hours. Since the method for 
sampling By Appointment Only's" was less scientific than the pro- 
cedure for sampling professors who posted hours, the criterion for 
aval ability was reduced to 2 of five calls or visits. The 
results are reported for each rank, for each college, and for 
those colleges with a sample large enough to analyze, by rank 
within college. 

Table 7 reports the results of the office hour survey hy rank 
^]!;i„^l"f® the sample for the rank of lecturer was too small for 
meaningful statistical analysis, they were combined with instruc- 
tors. The results in Table 7 indicate that 66% of the Associate 
Professors were available at least 50% of the time; Instructors 
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^- Offi ce Hours (cont'd) 

f'^^'essors-57^. Assistant f rofessors-55%; 
Total across all ranks.59%. Associate Professors and Instruc- 



tors-Lecturers were the most available of the faculty; the 
differences were statistically significant (Chi-square, d<. 

Table 7 

Office Hours Availability by Academic Rank Only 



01). 



Academic Rank 



Per cent of Fa c ulty Available 



Professor (n=47) • 57 ^^g* 

Associate Professor (n=41) Ic'ot 

Assistant Professor (n=60) 55 "n^ 

Instructor and Lecturer {n=22) c,Vf,l 

Total (n=170) ' ^3.6% 



^Chi Square, p C .01 

Table 8 

Office Hours Availability by x:olleqe br School Only 



College or School Per cent of Faculty Available 

Arts and Sciences (n=68) cv* 

^irje Arts (n=16) ' cc'yl 

^^"ess (n=4) .Hf, 

Law> (n-4) 75 

Engineering (n=14) n« 

Education (n=25) 1^ nl 

^'ursing (n=7) f.'l^ 

.tedicine (n=30) itil 

Pharmacy n=l inn 

ROTC 1?.=1) ' ' 
Total (n=170) 



*Chi Square, p <r. 01 



Table 8 reports the results of the office hour surves^ bv colleoe 

were' oo\L" r*/'' '^'^^^ '"''"^''y^ Law and Vusi e 

were too sma 1 for meaningful statistical analysis, and, therefore 

that ell Square analysis. The 'results Indicate 

.v^i^Mo? p5 '^^ii^^y °^ ^°^^^9e of Arts and Sciences were 

available; Education - 60%; Fine Arts - 56%-; Engineering - 50%; 
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Hedi.clne - 47%; i^ursing - 29%; the differences were statistically 
significant (Chi Square, p, .01). Multiple Chi Squares were not 
performed, but an examination, of the results will indicate initi- 
ally where the differences occur aiTiong the colleges. Even though 
the samples for four colleges were not incliided in the Chi bquJp 
analysis, the percentages for their availability ar? roported in 
Table 8. 

Table 9 

Office Hours Availability by Rank Within Collie or School 



Per cent of 

College or School Academic Rank Faculty Avail able 

Arts and Sciences Professor (n=20) 50.0%* 

Associate Professor (n=19) 78.9% 

Assistant Professor (n=25) 68.0% 

Instructor (n=4) 100.0% 
T(not included in Chi Square) 

total •(n=68) 67.6% 

Education Professor (n=7) - 42.9%"' 

Associate l^rofessor (n=6) 66.7% 

Assistant Professor (n=8) 50.0% 
Instructor (n=4) 

(not' included in vChi Sqwe) " 100.0% 

Total (n-25) y 60.0% 

Medicine Professor {n=5) 40.0%* 

Associate Professor (n=5) 40.0% 

Assistant Prpfessor (n=14) / 50.0% 

Instructor & Lecturer (n=6) - 50.0% 
-Total (n=30) 45.7% 

{The other colleges' samples were not .sufficiently large enough 
to allow meaningful statistica l .analv«;i«;. ) , ^ 
'Chi Square, p ..01 — 



Table 9^presents the office hours data by rank within/hose 
colleges with samples large enough to permit meaningful statisti- 
cal analysis. In all three of the above colleges (Arts and 
Sciences, Education and Medicine) the rank of full professor was 
the least available during posted'office hours; in Arts and 
Sciences and Education, therank-of Associate Professor was most 
available; in Medicine, Assistant Professor and Instructor- 
Lecturer tied for the most available. 

^■„^^^ average number of office hours per week for the sample of 
170 faculty members was 4.91 hours; those faculty members who 
were concluded to be "available" (on the basis of the above data) 
maintained an average of 4.11 hours per week; those who were 



Office Hours (cont'd) 



aoD^rpn? unavailable" averaged 5.60 hours per week. It is 
mSSf h ' ^^ff'e^ore, that the "unavaiTable" professors post 
their the "available" professors; this may exoUin 

hSvI fS'r* availability (i.e., the "available" professors 
Lit ft ^°"r^ per week and this may be why they are 

in more than the "unavailable" .professors.) 

ness^Jf th[!*T®^®\'''^^ question asked in testing the effective- 
stfiH^nlc 5 ^^^-^ the faculty accessible to the 

students during posted office hours?. On the basis of the above 

of thl M^,- r approximately 60% of the total faculty 

?hP Hn» -"^^ °r 'H"exico is available at least 50% of 

Posted.hours (which may not be that effective. 
Tho !f conservative definition of availability - 50%). 

w th f^r..!.? 'k*""! ^^^"t^9e of this channel to communicate. 
QuectinS "^"""'"w' ^'^y ^" O'-d^'- to answer this 

iS? "I;,n!s?^"'r"^?.°"''^;'^' '^'^^y '''^^ the students ''of the 
lui available" faculty members; 

li.tc "iTJT '^'"^1® of 200 students was drawn from the class 
fi ll i t-] Jf'^lte^ 1970) of the 101 faculty members judged 
to be available from the above data. A short three-item Ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to these students, and the results of 
this questionnaire are presented in Table 10. 

Table 10 

Office Hours Questionnaire and Responses (n=76) 



H^!l;iJf!;,•*^''^^*!I^'^^®'^5t®'' youWt^with professor 

during his posted office hours' 2 

None-49 One-22 Two-5 Three-0 FoiJrIo Five or more-0 

If you have met with him at least once, what was the' main ouroo*:** 
of the meetingCs) (Please specify) ^ B^sed on M meet?nno '^"^^°'' 

a. To discuss an examination - 1 

b. To discuss grades - 18 

c. To discuss an assignment - 3 

d. To discuss a reading - 1 

e. To clarify a lecture point - 1 

f. To discuss a private matter - 1 

g. To discuss a social matter - 1 

r ^In"„Jfr."°* "^^ -IJ^ f''"" y^*' not? (Please spec ify) 

a. No need to meet with him - 20 

b. Personality conflict - 4 

c. Professor was not in office when I came - 5 

d. My schedule conflicts with his office hours - 14 ^• 

e. I don't know his office hours - 6 s 




Office Huurs (cont'd) 

Only 76 returns to the/i^-tionnaire were received by this 
researcher; therefore, any conclusions based on these results 
should be highly tentative. Over 64% of those students who re- 
turned their questionnaires indicated that they. had not met 
yet with the professor whosa name appeared on their question- 
naire. The two main reasons given were: schedule confllc'ts 
and no apparent need to meet with him. Won of the 36% of the 
students who had met at least once with their professor indi- 
cated that they did so to discuss either qrades or an examination. 

We also asked twenty of the "available" professors to give 
us their best estimate of the number of students per w^ who 
visit them during, posted office hours. This averaged out to 
4-5 students/week. It is apparent, therefore, ^fiat just having 
a pro.essor sit in his office during posted office hours is not 
going to guarantee the effectiveness of that channel. It may 
be that .students will not come to the office unless they have 
to, e.g., to discuss grades or exaftnc: However, the channel-^of 
communi-cation cannot begin to be effective until the professor 
himself is available. He may not want to see students and has 
communicated this attitude (either intentionally or unintention- 
ally) to his students; students, on the other hand, may not 
want to see professors for any reason unless they must. Or it 
may be that the professor- is doing such an effective job in 
class that there is no^lieed to interact with the students out- 
side of class. ' 

A final comment is necessary here. Only 46.7% of the 
Medical School faculty was available according to the above 
data. Before any interpretatfons of this data are made, it is 
necessary to understand that all 30 of the sampled faculty 
from this school listed their office hours as "By Appointment 
Only." Two factors may account for this low percentage of 
availability: the calls or visits may not have been during 
hours when the faculty members were most, likely to be in their 
offices (since they posted no hours, the secretary advised^us 
when the "best" time to see them would be); and secondly, 
since the faculty are doctors and spend many hours in either 
the hospital or the laboratory, they may #e quite accessible 
to their students at those locations. Indeed, scant interview- 
ing of just seven Medical School students indicated tnat this 
may well be the case. Therefore, the Medical School faculty 
may be more available than the percentage indicated above. 



Ccnc1'isir'>s for Cf-'ce Hour^ 



5. 



6. 



7. 

8. 



1. 59% of the total sampled faculty {n-170) we.-e available durina DOSted 
office hours (at least 50% of the time). i-y^'-ea 

2. Associate Professors were jr.ore available during posted office hours 

li'ml^ ^e-nbers Of any other rank (66% of 'the asso?ia e profe - 
sors at UNM were available-«t least 50% of the time) Hexi v' - - 
of avail ability were: Instructors and Lecturers - 64%-, profe"5^ors - 
57%i Assistant Professors - S'-v (n:--nn) 

^ r 

3. TK- Toiicyc of Arts and Sciences' faculty members were available dur- 
ing posted office hours more than faculty members in any other school 
or college (58% of the sampled facu^y of Arts and Sciences were 
available at least 50% of tb' Next in order of availability 
were: College of FH - " ^0%; College of Fine Arts - 56%; 
College cf f--- .-•'f'g - 50%; School of Medicine - 47%; School of 

*3idne'°ihl'rLfoJ'p^f»' '"^""^ """t'^" the School 
posted Office hours in A^t^ "^°c available during 

sor and Instructor-LecLirt e '}» ' ISInl^r'^r'n''"''"- 
samples prohibited a rank within con'Se a-naL^c i? h; „ hi!'" u , 
and colleges.) ^u.iHye andiysis ot the other schools 

The average number of office hours posffed per week for the .tuHipH 
sample (n=170) was 4.91 hours; the. "available" facul?y memblJs posted 
an average of 4.11 hours and the "unavailable" an averaae of fin 
hours. The "available" faculty members, therefore! Sd loDmSi 
mately two hours per week less than the "unavailahip" f^^..if 
(which may explain their availability)! ^^^"^^y ""embers 

Over 64% of a sample of surveyed students (based on 7fi rp<-i.r.nc\ 

cu\]1?fhe°?^:^l??r-„^,%'L?r"°^ - appa^e'nijJ'S^s'!" 

A sample of :,;enty "available" professors indicatPH thf- fh.w 
prox,™ately 4-5 students per we?^ duH^rtfleJj^Jt^eJ'Sf flc^ ^r^rs^" 

Si?=»^aI?:n^'L%n'°^t;dtL"nVfr"^/ 

S\^o\V;ar„l^-l;^er^tSS 

ap%r:ora:^?L'^:^=.e\HS 

-^«rr^e??2i:erLVtT£ i^^^^^ 
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he Faculty Handbook lists 31 standing university committees, 10 
administrative committees, 8 student ccmmittees (and mentions thai 
college and regents committees exist). Table 11 lists the 31 starn^-. 
ing committees, their membership (i.e., the number of students, fac- 
ulty, administrators, etc.),, the frequency and- the averaqe length o'^ 
time of their meetings. Table 12 summarizes the data from Table 11 

Table 11 

Description of the Y] Standing University Committees 



>ir.rni ttee 



Membership 



Academic Freedom 

and Tehure 
Administrative 

A'hletic Council 
CanDus Planning 
Campus Safety 
Computer Use 
Continuing Education 
Cultural Program 
Curricula 

Entrance and Credits 
General Honors 
Graduate 

Univr^rsity Committee 

Human Subjects 
Ini., amural and 

Recreation Board 
Library 

National and Inter- 
national Affairs 
New Mexico Union 
Ne>/ Student Orientation 
Poll^cy 

Publications 
Registration 
Research Allocations 
Research Policy 
Retirement and Ins, 
Scholarships, Prizes 
Speakers 
S^ajdent Affairs 
Student Publications 
Student Radio Board 
Student Standards 
Committee on Univ. 
Total 



*F 




A 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


22 


G 


6 


4 


1 


1 


7 


1 


6 


1 


4 


4 


7 


0 


10 


2 


4 


0 


9 


1 


7 


0 


5 


8 


3 


0 


9 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


15 


0 


6 


1 


0 


0 


14 


2 


5 


0 


7 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


2 


0 


11 


3 . 


3 


0 


2 


3 


1 


0 


2 


7 


4 


0 


4 


4 


5 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


2 


0 


7 


0 


2 


0 


9 


■J 


0 


0 


29 


0 


8 


0 


7 


0 


2 


0 


10 


3 


4 


0 


3 


8 


3 


0 


5 


5 


1 


0 


4 


5 


0 


1 


4 


5 


0 


1 


5 


4 


2 


0 


4 


6 


4 


2 



• Jumber of 
ijonth ly Meetings 

1 

On call (has not r,£t 
this year) 
1 

I 

' ! 

Every other month 
Has not met this year 

2 

1 

4-5 meetings/year 
1 

Has not met this year 



Has 



not met this year 
2 



Has 



not met this year 
4 

4-5 meetinos/year « 
1 
1 
1 

2- 3 

2-3 meetings/year 

3- 4 

Has not met this year 
1 
1 

On call 



Average # 
Hours/ileetinq 



2-3 

2- 3 

2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

2 

3- 4 

2 

3-4 



(last 
year) 



(last yr. ) 
(last yr.) 



2-3 
3 
2 
2 

3 

2-3 
2 

2-3 



1^ 
2 
2 
2 

56-Gl 



- ii^^ 89 11 4 ~t^-431 • 55 

/.;IuIlfIi^J!L!n*"'^?[I? i""^e':f actuate- ana graduate); A=Adimn1 strati on; O=0thlF 
{usually alumn ) The above figures include Ex officio members. (Departaien^ 
chairmen were included in the faculty category.) ^ueparrmen. 



^' i^''" - Utec. .-" "etin'js (co.'t.''-') 

Table 12 

Sunmary of Data on Standing University Committees 



I- Composition of University Standing Contnittees 

f'aculty 52.4% (n=222) 

Administration 26. 15^ (n=n4) 

Students 20.6% n= 39) 

Other (Alumni, etc.) 0.6% (n= 6) 

Total 100.0% (n=431) 

II- Average Length of Meetings - 2 hours 

I^II- Frequency of Mnetings Per Month 

# Committees # Mo nthly Meetin gs 

5* Have not met yet this year. 

,5 Bi-monthly, less 6ften or on call. 

12 One 
5 Two- three 

1 Three-four 
1 Four 

No information available at the time of 
this report. 



1 

3T 



IV. Number of Committees with Student Membership Equal to or Greater 
than Faculty or Administration - 14. 

V. Number of Conmittees with 50% or more Students - 7 

VI. Number of Committees without any Students - 6 
Number of Committees without any Faculty - 0 
Number of Committees without any Administrators - 7. 

•Mhose committees nave not met yet because they lack student members; 
student members have been delayed confirmation because of the lack 
01- a quorum in the Student Senate (which as of this writing has bepn 



It is apparent from the data in Tables 11 and 12 that faculty com- 
pose a majority of the membership on the University's Standing 
Committees (faculty account for over 1/2. administration for over 
1/4 and students for about 1/5 of the members). Most of the 
standing committees meet monthly for about two hours. Students 
lack representation on 1/5 of the committees (administrators also 
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C-Tinittpe "je tirgs {.-cr^V 1) 



lack representation on about 1/5 of the comnittpes). Students 
have equal representation to faculty or administration on about 
1/2 of the coinnittees, and they have a majority on about 1/4. 
The above data, therefore, make it obvious that students at the 
University of New Mexico do not have an equal voice to faculty 
and administrators on about 1/2 of the. standing compittees. 
This finding may lend support to the student complaint of 
"tokenism" which this researcher heard voiced several times in 
interviews with student leaders. 

The question may legitimately be asked: Do students really 
want a voice on University Committees? One possible, way to answer 
that question (besides survey Inq hundreds of students) is to tabu- 
late theiiumber of applications received by student government 
for the student seats on the standing conmittees. Table 13 pre- 
sents the results of that -tabulation. These figures dq not 
include the number of applications from graduate students (most 
graduate students are appointed directly by the President of the 
Graduate Student Association). 

, ' > Table 13 

Number of App-fi cations Received for Undergraduate Student 
Seats on Standing University Committees 



C ommittee 

Athletic Council 
Campus Planning 
Campus Safety 
(Continuing Education 
Cultural Program 
Curricula 

Entrance and Credits 
Censral Honors Council 
Univ. Com. on Human vSubjects 
lirtramural and Recreation 
Library 

National and Intl. Affairs 
New Mexico Union Board 
New Student Orientation 
Registration 

Scholarships, Prizes, etc. 
Speakers 

Student Publicatfons 
Student Radio Board 
Student Standards 
Committee on the University 
Total (21 committees) 
^As OT December"/, 19/0 
*>*7here are two additional 



lie. /ivail. 
Stjdent 



Undergrad. 

Seats 



**Number of *Number of 
Applications Vacancies 



3 
1 
4 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 

4 
2 
3 
7 
4 
4 
4 

J. 

rf December 1, 



4 



8 
3 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 

a 

6 

3 
4 
19 
6 
5 

12 
6 



0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

J2Z_ 



^Ms rf December 1, 1970 
=n««<«t«H * undergraduate students on tne Union Board, but they are 

appointed without applying (ASUNH President and 1 Senator). 
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Corr mUtPe Meetings (ccnt'd) 



The data in Table 13 indicate that there wer*? 100 appliratiun^ 
for 66 available undergraduate student seats on standing universiry 
coimiittees. Twenty-one standing committees were included 1n the 
analysis above (six conriittees have no students, two have represen- 
tation from student body oresidents, one has just allowed student 
representation, and one is temporarily not meeting). Almost 1/3 of 
the student applications were for two committees (Speakers and 
Student Standards); therefore, most committees had approximately 
only one application for every available student seat (not exactly . 
evidence of strong student desires to become involved on university 
staTiding committees). Another index of apparent student apathy 
coward cofiimittee openings ere the 27 vacancies as of December 7, 
1970. Again, it should be remeinbered that only recently was the 
Student Senate in a position to confirn' student applications, and 
this may account for the vacancies. Another possibility is that 
students miy perceive the cornittee seats as "tokenism." 

The Linowitz Report mentioned that committees were a good place 
to increase cotmiuni cation between students and faculty members; how- 
ever, it 'did warn that faculty members were beginning to become 
tired of all their committee assiqnments, which they found were 
taking time away from teaching and research activities. A contra- 
diction is apparent: committees are formed and expanded to increase 
coimunl cation between students and faculty, usually at the expense 
of time .reserved for crffice hours, informal communication, etc. 
between faculty and students. Committees, therefore, may-be 
defeating the very purpose of their existence. This researcher did 
not gather data on the total number of committee hours per week 
engaged in by faculty members, but an example may be cited to illus- 
trate the point. A professor in the College of Arts and Sciences 
may typically serve on one college committee, 2-3 departmental com- 
mittees, one university standing committee and 2-3 sub-committees, 
simultaneously (in addition to attending departmental, college and 
university faculty meetings). The above example would reflect 
approximately 30 hours/month with committees and meetings (or about 
7-8 hours/w^ek). 
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Conclusions on Committee '^.eetincs 



1. Faculty compose a majority (52,4%) of the nembenhip of the 
University of New Mexico's Standing Cormiittees (followed by' 
administrators - 26.45;, students - 20.6%, others - 0.6%). 

2. Most of the standing committees meet monthly for about 2 
hours, 

3. Students lack representation on 1/5 of the committees; admin- 
istrators also lack re[ rcsentation on about 1/5 of the com- 
mittees. 

4. Students have equal representation to faculty or administra- 
tors on about 1/2 of the committee^;; students Tftve -50% or 
greater membership on obout 1/4 of thp conmii ttees. 

5. Since students do not have an equal voice to facuUy and ad- 
ministrators on about 1/2 of the standing committees, the 
student government complaint of tokenism" may have some 
support. 

6. Student interest in applying for committee seats is not high; 
only one application was submitted for every committee open- 
ing (except for two popular committees, Speakers and Standards); 
in addition, there were 27 vacancies on student seats as of 
December 7, 1970 (which may have been raused by the inert 
Student Senate). 

7* Faculty members at this university may (as the Linowitz Report 
warned) be tired of committee assignments which detract time 
from teaching, office hours, student communication. (This 
conclusion is highly soeculative and i^only based on evidence 
obtained from interviewing several faculty members who serve 
on more than one committee*) 

8. Overall Conclusion : Committee meetings as a channel of communi- 
. ^ cation at the University of New Mexico may not be as effective 
as their intent. Students do not have an equal voice to facul- 
ty and administrators; student applications do not reflect htgh 
interest; about 40% of the student seats on committees are 
vacant; and faculty m.ay be tired of the burden of committee 
assignments. 
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^- Curnculum Inputs_(at 0011°^^ and D^^na'-ttr'^nt'-^l Ij-.t'O 

EvVw.Mtion of this channel v/ill be done on the basis of three 
5f^. v-es of information: ' independent surveys conducted by the Un- 
.versity Governance Cormiittee and the President of the Associated 
btudent Body, and interviews this researchdr had with the Deans of 
the various Schools and Colleges. The results are presented by 
college or school. 

1 . Col lege 0^ Arts and Scie nces 

This is the largest dogree-qranting college at the Univer- 
sity; there are 17 departments within the college, located in 
buildings spread out over the entire campus. At the college 
level the Dean has instituted a Student Advisory Board to pro- 
vide him with feedback and advice on issues relevant to the 
college. One examole of an activity of this committee has 
been to survey the students of the college on proposals for 
curriculum revision. Studerrt participation In this committee 
has not exactly been encouraging; each department is invited 
to send one student representative to every meeting, but only 
1/2 (8-9) of the departments have been regularly represented. 
Logistics make college-wide qommunl cation very difficult; the 
various departments are located in buildings distributed 
throughout the campus (some departments are located in 2-3 
buildings). There is no central coffee lounge where students 
and faculty may meet Informally; informal communication is 
left up to the Individual student or faculty member. 

The results of the Governance and Student Body surveys in-j 
dicate; no department In the college has provision for formal' 
voting rights for undergraduate students ^d only two depart- 
ments allcw graduate students to vote (Philosophy and Political 
Science) on matters of curriculum, etc.; eiaht departments 
have provision for formal (and four departments for informal) 
input from students on matters of curriculum and academic pol- 
icy; all but tiiree departments allow students to initiate 
classes (usually by petition to the chairmanN)r the faculty); 
eight departments allow at least minimal student input on 
selection of reading materials for courses (usually done 
•informally by contacting the Instructor); all departments con- 
sider student needs in scheduling classes and most follow the 
criteria recommended by the registrar's office (avoid conflicts 
in time and space, student and faculty convenience, etc.); ten 
departments have held meetings in the past year to monitor 
student feedback (five additional departments had meetings with 
graduate students only); all departments indicated they thought 
such meetings might be effective. It is very difficult to 
generalize from the above* information because of the diversity 
of the departments. A small department like Journalism, for 
example, with only four full-time faculty members and approxi- 
mately sixty majors, may not need formal procedures to engage 
in active communication among it? members; informal communica- 
tion may accomplish the goal of getting student input. 
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1. College of Arts and Sciences^ f.-ontVi 

It is possible, however, to make a few statements on the ba- 
sis or the above information: 

1. Logistics make communication within the College of Arts 
and Sciences very difficult. 

2. The Student Advisory Board, which is intended to provide 
the Dean with feedback and advice, may not be providina 
>nfoniiation representative of the student^ in all depart- 

• nents; only 1/2 of the 17 departments have been .egularly 
sending student representatives to the meetings. 

3. No department in the college provides voting rights for^ 
undergraduate and graduate students (two departments 
allow graduate student representatives to vote) and few 
departrrents have formal procedures for student involve- 
ment in departmental policy-making. 

2. College of Education 

The College of Education has 7 departments which are located 
in the Education Complex, a major building (for administration) 
and four wings (classrooms, offices, etc;.) plus five nearby build- 
ings. At the college level students nave representation with 
voting rights on the three major college committees: college 
policy (one undergraduate and one graduate); undergraduate curric- 
ulum (two undergraduates); and graduate curriculum (two graduate 
students). There Is one coffee lounge located in the faculty 
office wing and it is frequented most often by graduate assistant^ 
(and faculty); undergraduates seldom frequent this lounge. 

The responses to the Governance and Student Body surveys In- 
dicate: no department allows undergraduates to vote at faculty 
meetings, but three provide voting rights for graduate students; 
five departments have provision for formal student input on 
curnculum matters; all departments allow students to Initiate 
a class (by contacting the chairman or a faculty member); five 
departments provide either formal or informal channels for 
student Input on reading assignments; all departments consider 
faculty ?.nd student needs in scheduling c""- -es (besides follow- 
ing the registrar's criteria); three depar-nt-.ts schedule formal 
faculty-stodent meetings, and three departments Indicated a more 
informal method of soliciting student feedback. The following 
statements summarize this data: 

1. Logistics appear to be favorable for communication (with 
the proximity of all buildings In the College of Educa- 
tion to each other; In addition, there Is a coffee 
lounge In the building which should create an environ- 
ment for Informal communication. However, the Isolation 
of the faculty offices in a separate wing of the complex 
(which Is difficult to reach) may not allow faculty to 
be accessible to students; moreover, the coffee lounge 
is not frequented by undergraduate students. 

2. At the college level, undergraduate and graduate student*; 
have full voting rights on the three major college com- 
mittees. 
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2. Colleqe of Euu catio^: (cont'd) 

3. Wo"Tepartnient allows undergraduate student voting, 
three provide for graduate stu'dent votinn, and five 
have formal curriculum inputs for all students. 

^- College of Fin e A-ts 

The College of Fine Arts has four departments, located in 
several buildings around campus, with its main offices in the 
new fine Arts Building. Student members with the right to 
vote are included on all. college- committees except the Colleqe 
Personnel Committee. Student representation on these commit- 
tees is not limited to one or two students; four students (and 
usually four faculty members) serve on most committees. 
(These provisions are written into the Constitution of the 
College of Fine Arts.) 

All of the departments schedule regular meetings with their 
students; for example, the Department of Dramatic Art meets 
weekly with its students to solicit feedback on curriculum, 
grievances, etc. Since there are 6nly four departments in the 
college, matters of curricula and courses are decided by the 
formal college committees, where students have full voting 
rights. On the basis of the above information it appears that: 

1. The College of Fine Arts has a problem of space and 
logistics, which may impede informal communication.,, 

2. The College of Fine Arts provides its students with 
full voting rights (on all committees but College Per- 
sonnel, which considp.rs matters of faculty promotion, 
tenure, etc.). Student representation is apparently 
not "tokenism"; equal numbers of students and faculty 
compos^* most committees. 

i 3. The four departments in the college schedule regular 
meetings with their students to monitor feedback and 
seek advice; decisions based on this feedback are made 
by the college committees. 

4. Co llege of Engineerinci 

The Qol lege of Engineering has five departments which are 
all located centrally in the Engl nee»«1n(r Complex, a series of 
buildings surrounding a new Engineering Center (which houses ad- 
ministrative offices). There is a grassy mall in the center of 
several of the buildings and a coffee lounge in most departments. 
"Most departments have not felt the need for any formal proced- 
ures for soliciting student opinion. TJjft Mechanical Engineering 
Department appears as an exception." (according to a University 
Governance Committee Report). The Mechanical Engineering 
Department allows three student "observers" t(\ attend meetings 
of the curriculum committee; they do not have voting rights. 
Informal communication in the coffee lounges appears to be excel- 
lent (according to the Dean, several faculty and students inter- 
viewed by this researcher, and my own observations on se"?n 
occasions), and this may be the reason that most of the 
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CQne:3e of Eng lne qring (cont'd! 



departrants do not fe^l they need formal comrnunlcation 
channels. The Dean maintains an open-door policy and sees 
approximately 3-4 students each day via this channel (as 
compared with 3/week for the President and six Vice-Presi- 
dents of the University). Two conclusions are apparent 
for this college; 

1. Informal channels of coirjnuni cation apoear to be 
working quite well in the CoViego of Engineering 

(cofree lounge, open-door, etc.). Logistics may 
make this oossible. 

2. Only one of the five departments (^techanical 
Engineering) has formal student input at its cur- 
riculum meetings (without voting rights), but 
informal channels seem to negate the need for more 
formal channels (according to student and faculty 
reports). 

5. School of Busi ness and Administrative Sci ences 

The School of Business and Administrative Sciences is not 
departmentalized. It is located in one building (with two 
wings) near the center of campus. There is a coffee lounge 
on the second floor of the classroom vring where students and 
faculty frequently mingle together in an informal setting. 
The organizational structure of the School embraces three pro- 
gram teams and a planning committee (each with two student 
representatives, with full voting rights). Students plan pro- 
grams, initiate classes and are involved in academic policy 
decisions as members of the above teams* Students and faculty 
meet throughout the yoir (coffees, symoosiurs, professional 
meetings, etc.). Briefly, the follov/ing may be said about 
this School: 

1. Informal channels of communication, because of favorable 
logistics (coffee lounge, one building), appear to 

be open and workfng adequately (according to student 
and faculty reports, as well as that of the Dean). 

2. Students have complete curriculum input (with full 
voting rights) by membership on the School's three 
program teams and the Planning Committee. 

6. School of Law 

The School of Law is currently located in one* building near 
the center of campus; it is moving into a new building near 
the Medical School next fall. The School has ^bout 200 students 
a^d fifteen faculty; (according to the Dean) "all students 
seek to be lawyers; there atre no majors; the students have a 
compact student organization, the Student Bar Association, So 
corTHDunication is easier, and problems are l^^ss varied. The 
Dean can talk with all of the students in a group rather than 
to a select few; all of the students can have a voice in decis- 
ions—for example on schedules or curriculum . . . As a result» 
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6. Sc^ocl or Law (c^nt' r^) 

tt\e l(^w school is more informal, and it is pasier to enqage the 
student body in discussions." ijrriculum decisions in the 
School, however, are also dictated by the requirements of the 
State Bar, ethical proolens, the client, etc. "Two students 
serve (ex officio) on the- Curriculum Committee; open meetings 
are occasionally held with faculty and students to discuss 
curriculum. The dean meets with small qroups, and with the 
entire student body to discuss curriculum needs. The proposed 
list of courses for tne next semester is posted on a bulletin 
board and aV[ students are invited to make comments and sug- 
oestions. Many curriculum changes have resulted over the past 
^our years as a result of student request; the Clinical ProMram 
inaugurated this yctcr was a student-sponsored miOvement." The 
above cpmm.ents by the D.ion were verified by the President of 
the Student Bar Association and the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Natural R^ouy^c|6 Journal, They added • one practice at 
the law schfttyJ^robaFTy a'ids communication more than any other: 
that is the practice of gradinq tests on an anonymous basis-- 
when a law professQr grades finals, he does not know the 
identity of the student who wrote the test. The result is that 
scudents feel little necessity to "brown nose" • . • any profes- 
sor and are more apt to be outspoken about aliened problems 
from which the school suffers . . . most (but not all) of the 
professors make a conscious effort to'^m^ke students feel welcome 
to discuss problems— personal or othen^ise--at any reasonable 
time . . . there is som.e feeling here that the students have 
partial influence on the^anrer in which problems are handled 
... an air of informality p^^rvades the law school such that 
students are generally cognizant of what goes on. It is not 
the least uncommon for the Dean or a faculty member to discuss 
problems of any nature (even the most sensitive) with one or 
more students. . • • In sum, the communication is not perfect, 
but it is good." On the basis of the above comments by the 
Dean and the two studar.t leaders: 

!• Logistics (number of scudents, space) make informal com- 
munication possible at the Law School. 

2. All students are invited to comment on the curriculijm 
(via open n^etings, talks with the Dean or faculty), 
and two students (ex officio members) si_^ on the School' 
CurricuTum Com.mittee. 

3. The bulletin board is used to. communicate rapidly mat- 
ters of academic interest to the students (class 
schedules, tentative courses, etc.). 

4. The Dean and the faculty's attitudes seem to encourage 
open communication among all parties in the School. 

7. School of Medicine 

The School of Medicine is located in one buildinq isolated 
from the central campus (near a hospital). There are current-^' 
ly about 130 students in the School, each with his own mailbox 
in the building. The professional goal (according to the Dean) 
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7. School c r " ^dici'^e (cent ' ^ 



appears to aid In tne establishment of a "fedinq of coirimunitv" 
among the students and faculty. The faculty typically work 
from 8-5 each day and thus are in a good position to interact 
ccastantly with students in small group situations (lab, hos- 
pital, etc.). Although only 47% of the faculty were found to 
be available" during the office- hours survey (see above), 
student and faculty interviews suggest otherwise; i.e., the 
faculty are available constantly in labs, etc. and work closely 
with students, moscly on a one-to-one basis. "The Medical 
School involves students as voting members of alnost every 
committee on curriculum, promotions, etc., and as non-voting 
members of the Dean's Advisory Committee'' (accordim? to the 
chairman of Biocheminry). Briefly, then,: 

1. Student inout exists (with ful'l voting rights) on most 
of the committees of the Medical School. 

2. Students and faculty work together constantly in pro- 
fes?ional settings (labs, hospital), often on a one- 
to-one basis, which allows for an open flow of 
commi'ni cation between the two. 

8. College of Nu'-sinp 

The College of Nursing is located in one building, also 
isolated from the central campus. Two students currently serve 
on the Curriculum Steering Coir.mittee and plans have been form- 
ulated to include student representatives on all. college ' 
committees. A committee of students meets regularly and pre- 
sents curriculum suggestions' directly to the Dean. No further 
comments are made at this time because the program is under- 
going revision (which will allow for greater student input). 

9. College of Pharmacy 

The College of Pharmacy is located in one building where 
approximately 135 students are enrolled in a commojrcore cur- 
riculum (in addition to electives). Equal numbers of students 
and faculty serve on a Student-Faculty Committee and two 
students (with full voting rights) serve on the Curriculum 
Committee, which meets weekly for about one hour. Students 
may initiate classes by working through one of the above 
committees. 

Overall Conclusion for Curriculum Input Channel 

It is difficult to generalize about the entire University, be- 
cause of the diversity of the Colleges and Schools, however, one 
pattern is apparent: all of the Schools and Colleges' but two 
(Engineering and Arts and Sciences) have provisions for formal 
student inputs (usually with full voting rights-ejjcept in the 
Law School) on matters of curriculum; scheduling or initiating 
classes and other matters of academic policy; in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, there is no form) college-wide Curriculum' 
Committee (the Dean maintains a Student Advisory Board which advises 
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Oye^r^l l_Concl usions tor Curriculum Jm. jt Channel ' con t ' d ) 

him on many matters, one of which my be curriculutr), Dut eight 
departfrcn^ have formal channels (two with studpnt votinn members) 
and four ^artments have informal channels for such purooses; in 
the College of Engineering informal channels of communication seem 
U) negate the fieed for more form** I channels (according to !;tufi^x%+ 
and faculty reports). 

£. General Faculty Meqtir g 

Twelve undergraduate and three graduate students are allowed 
to. attend the monthly meetings of the general faculty. According 
to the secretary in the student government office (who prepares a 
> list of the names of those students wishing to attend and sends it 

to the secretary of the facuUy), only 2-3 students have been 
attending the meetings. The one exception this year was a special 
faculty meeting called to discuss the feasibility of establishing 
a faculty senate--13 students attended that meeting,' It is appar- 
ent that this channel is not too operative as it exists now 
(students may speak at meetings but may not vote); students are 
not regularly attending faculty meetinqs, 

F, Advisement Systenf and Counseling Center 

; Any evaliiation of this channel would be repetitious of the 
^ document prepared by Huber et al_, (May 4, 1970) and submitted to 
/ the Vice-President for Academic Affairs, The present advisement 
system at the University Js about to undergo substantial changes 
{pre-regi stration, summer orientation, etc) making any present 
statements almost immediately obsolete. 

G, AMISTAD - The Free University 

AMISTAD b^gan the 1970-71 academic year with a listing of 27 
courses in its catalogue; most courses (according to 19 instructors 
whom this researcher contacted by telephone) were averaging 10-15 
students (three had 20-25 students). As of November 25, 1970, 24 
instructors Were listed v/ith the AfllSTAD office as still offering 
courses; telephone conversations with 19 of those Instructors re- 
vealed that only nine were still offering courses which were 
attracting students (some instructors were still holding meetings 
but no students were coming); of those nine, instructors who were 
still attracting students, t^e average number of students per 
class was 3-5, It is apparent that AMISTAD is not now an effect- 
ive channel of communication between students and faculty. 
Possible reasons for the apparent failure of AMISTAD (as indicated 
by the instructors contacted on the telephone) are: schedule 
conflicts, logistics (classes keep changing location), poor com- 
munication between AMISTAD and the student body, and a lack of 
student t;ime to attend regular classes and AMISTAD. 
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RecoTTmendations 



A, In the area of instructional communication: 

1. A mandatory system of instructor' evaluation based on student, 
faculty and adimm strati on inputs should be immediately in- 
stituted at UNM. Such a system should serve: student needs 
for better instruction}- faculty needs for immediate feedback; 
and administration needs for valid faculty advancement deci- 
sions. The word system allows for first-hand multiple 
inputs (such as observation by faculty and administrators, 
student questionnaires and interviews, self-evaluation, video 
or audio recordings of classes^ inspection of syllabi, out- 

ines, textbooks and other materials developed for use in a 
;ourse, etc.). Multiple inputs could serve to cross-validate 
each other, thus elininating the argument that the evaluation 
^acks validity, in addition, advice could be sought from 
institutions wUh such evaluation systems already in oceratlon 
\University of California at Davis, Princeton, Pardue, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Syracuse, Carnegie-Mellon University, etc. 
etc.). The systems api^roach could be flexible enough for 
adaptation to the individual department or school, and need 
not be uniformly administered across the entire university. 
Such a system would allow students the opportunity to provide 
'mmediate feedback to instructors, faculty would gain valua- 
ble knowledge to help them improve their instruction, and 
lastly, the administration would have first-hand knowledge 
upon which to base their faculty advancement decisions. Such 
<nowledge would obviously be more valid and reliable than the 
:urrently employed system of "academic gossip." 

2. The use of closed circuit TV to supplement existi/ig course 
structures should be expanded at UNM. ^ul ti-medii> approaches 
siould be investigated. . 

3. The lecture method should be replaced wherever possible with 
discussion-seminar approaches in order to Increase teacher- 
student interaction, so vital to the process of human communi- 

' cation. 

4. Graduate students who teach course sections should undergo 
extensive and continuous training in the technology of teach- 
ing; departmental sejiinars could be offered in the "Teaching 

0^ (It is the personal feeling of this researcher 

that graduate teaching assistants should be reserved for 
assist ing professors in upper-level courses, and professors 
snouTd be exposed to lower-division courses, thus reversing 
the present trend in higher education. 

B. UNM Faculty members (especially those at the ranks of Assistant 
and full Professor) should re-examine their commitment to main- 
taining office hours. Perhaps office hours should be held in 
less formal settings than professors' offices (such as the Union, 
a professor or student's home, etc.) 
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RecQ'r.ncr.dations (continuec) 



C. The entire committee structure at UN'l should be re-examined. 
Where too many committee? are creating inefficient operatio.'i 
and taking up faculty rriembers' time (which could be used in 
office hours, preparation for teaching, research), consolida- 
tion and elimination should considered. Where students do 
not have a $ignificant_ voice on university committees, they 
should be gTven appropriate input (at U^st in the form of ex 
officio seats). 

D. The examples of the College of Fine Arts (for significant 
formal student input), of the College of Enqine^^ring (for effi- 
cient informal channel?), and of the Schools of Lav^and 
Business and Administrative Sciences (for a combination of 
efficient formal and informal channels) should De followed or 
continued in establ-'shing ch^jw^^^: of communication for studeui 
curriculum inputs. 

E. Departments (or Colleges and Schools) should schedule (or con- 
tinue scheduling) frequent and regular meetings of their majors 
a.id minors to monitor fc^dba'^k on matters of academic policy. 
These meetings should-^include significant round-table discus- 
sions (in small groups of students and faculty). These meetings 
could be scheduled in the form of weekend retreats, one-day 
motel conferences, or 2-3 hour gatherings in a meetinq room or 
home. The faculty should follow-up these meeting? with decision 
making discussions of th^ir own and provide immediate feedback 
to the students (with substantiated reasons) for adopting or 
not adopting various suggestions from these meetings. 

F. The office of University Ombudsman should be established (see 
student-administration recommendations). In addition, individ- 
ual dejiartments , schools or colleges should consider establish- 
ing their own ombudsman to consider grievances of a local nature 
This may relieve the campus ombudsman of many impositions on his 
tim^, thus freeing him to act on matters of importance to the 
entire university. 

G. In the area of informal communication: 

1. Dormitories and Fraternities should establish faculty quest 
programs, whereby interested faculty members (and their 
'v.ives) would eat regularly at assigned dorms, for example, 
and attend seme of their social functions. One possible 
examiple to follow could be the Purdue Faculty Fellows Pro- 
gram which assigns faculty and administrators to dorms as 
"honorary members" with full dining privileges. 

2. The above recommendation could be expanded to allow inter- 
ested faculty m.embers to move into the dorm or fraternity 
for one or two semesters. This F,ystem may favor younger, 
single faculty members, but should not exclude interested 
married faculty. (Professors could even offer their classes 
in the dorm.) A system such as that operating at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts could be studied for consideration. 
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cor;;. ■ . . at ions (cont'd) 

3. To reduce the tnreat of organization role relationships 
(common to any organization with a hierarchy) wherever pos- 
sible (by joint consent of involved faculty and students), 
first-namej_ should be encouraged in all in'-.aractions 

The faculty should take the initiative in this effort, re- 
membering that student respect is not necessarily earned 
as much by academic titles as by demonstrating competence 
in the area of expertise, effective teaching methods and 
the ability to motivate students to self-instruction. 

4. Colleges which are located In many buildinas scattered over 
the campus should establish multiple, coffee lounges (if nec- 
essary, sidewalk ca^8S or mini-student-unions) in strategic 
locations to encourage informal communication between 
faculty and students. 

5. The design of new buildings should consider such logistical 
questions as accessibility of faculty offices, placement of 
lounge areas in strategic locations, etc. so as to encourage 
multiple intereaction between students and faculty. 

Finally, all of the above reromnendations assume that Students 
want lmproved faculty-student communication at U'fi. A scientific 
polling of the UN,( student body should be conducted to provide 
data on student opinions, desires and sugoestions in this area. 
Until this is done, we are forced to rely upon such indexes of' 
student interest as: 

1. AiMISTAD's average attendance per class (as of November 25, 
1970) was 3-5 students. 

2. An average of only 4-5 stude'its/week were visitina twenty 
professors Who regularly maintained their office hours 

3. Attendance at the College of Arts and Sciences' Student 
Advisory Board meetings has 'Deen averaginn 50%. 

4. Only one application per univercity committee ooening (on 
the average) was received by student government (except for 
uwo popular commi ttees) ; as of December 7, 1970 there were 
sti 1 1 27 vacancies. _ 

5 .ess than 50% of the University College students picktd up 
their mid-term grades from their advisors (In the 1969-70 
academic year)--an obvious channel of communication between 
students and faculty. 

5. Only 2-3 undergraduate students have been regularly attend- 
ing faculty meetings (provision for 12 undergraduates is 
maintained by the faculty). 

7. Only 10 undergraduate students (out of a possible 20 open- 
ings) applied *or a student seat at the University Governance 
Conference at tne Holiday Inn. Fifteen students (out of a 
possible 42 seats) did not even show up for the conference 

3. Only three graduate students (out of more than 100) resDond- 
ed to one department's pleas for curriculum suggestions 

9. One instructor invited all his freshmen students (more than 
90 students) to his home for an nen house--only 17 showed 

Up • 
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h. The above information could no douDt be offset by more encour- 
aging statistics froim. different sources of activity, however, 
there is a distinct pattern of, lar-k of student interest which 
must be verified by scientific means before investments cf 
time and money are forthcoming frcm faculty members interested 
in implementing any of the atove recommendations. 
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